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FORCE AND FUNCTION OF “SOLCH” 


Adelung in his “ Worterbuch” calls attention 
to the improper use of “solch.” Andresen in 
his “ Sprachgebrauch und Sprachrichtigkeit ” 
attackt this misuse so vigorously and in such 
spirited fashion that it attracted the interest 
of grammarians widely, and cald forth a 
general onset upon this misuse from all sides. 
This advers criticism is often indiscriminat 
and in no case rests upon a close investigation 
of the historical development of the force and 
function of the word. The aim of this paper 
is to trace this historical development and to 
define accuratly present usage. 

In accordance with the meaning of its com- 
ponent parts, “soleh” (0. H. G. so-lih) often 
points to persons or things invested with a 
certain quality: “solcher Mensch,” “solche 
Seele.” It often indicates a degree, intensity: 
“Dieses Schiff rannte mit solcher Heftigkeit 
gegen die Briicke, dass es sie wirklich ausein- 
ander sprengte.” These meanings are so 
natural and so firmly establisht that no fur- 
ther reference is made to them in this dis- 
cussion. Attention is here directed to the 
demonstrativ force of “solch” which has had 
a rich and varied development. 

“ Solch ” in accordance with its etymology 
not only indicates a quality, but it also pos- 
sesses demonstrativ force. As it originally had 
two distinct meanings, it is not unnatural 
that in the course of time one meaning should 
overshadow the other, so that the idea of qual- 
ity entirely disappears and the demonstrativ 
force alone remains. A similar development is 
seen in “welch” (O. H. G. welth=wer+ 
lih), where the relativ idea has entirely over- 
shadowd the idea of quality. This overshadow- 
ing process began very early in the case of the 
neuter form “solch.” Even in O. H. G. it 
sometimes has the force of a pure demonstrativ 
referring to a preceding thought as a whole: 


“sprichis sulih thu fon dir?” (Otfrid 4: 21.7) 
“a temet ipso hoc dicis?” (John 18.34) “ Re- 
destu das von dir selbs?” (Luther). Here 
German “solch” corresponds to the demon- 
strativ “hoc” of the Latin original. Luther 
here uses “ das,” but he is so fond of “ solch ” 
in similar connection that his extensiv em- 
ployment of “solch” is characteristic of his 
speech and the learned theological language of 
the sixteenth and also of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. If the demonstrativ “das” had not 
been firmly rooted in the plain spoken language 
“solch ” would hav replaced it here entirely. 
It seems at first difficult to account for the 
extensiv use of “ solch” here in early N. H. G. 
It was not common in M. H. G. After the 
seventeenth century it gradually declined, but 
did not disappear. It is still not infrequently 
employd. 

The question naturally arises as to the cause 
of the rise and decline of “solch” here. It 
has in N. H. G. always been a favorit in 
learned style. It seems to hav arisen from the 
desire to be accurat and precise. The atten- 
tion was directed not merely to a thought as 
a whole, but also to the peculiar nature of the 
thought or the peculiar circumstances in the 
case. This can be seen in the exampl from 
Otfrid given in the preceding paragraf. It 
can also be seen in the following sentence from 
Luther: “Es sagen alle, so davon geschrieben 
haben, das kein schwerer pein der verdampten 
sein wird, denn das sie sehen werden das sie 
von Gott und seinen auserwelten mussen ewig- 
lich gescheiden sein. Und ist wol zu gleuben, 
das solchs uber alle flammen und helle glut 
jnen wird untreglich sein” (Weimar, vol. 41, 
p- 118). Lookt at from this point of view 
there was never a time when in fact there was 
anything irregular here in this use of “ solch.” 
The original meaning is preservd. In another 
sens, however, this use is very unnatural. It 
is foren to the spirit of colloquial speech to 
make such fine distinctions. In such refer- 
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ences simpl “das” or “dies” spring spon- 
taneously from the lips. In our own time 
natural feeling asserts itself in literature more 
decidedly than in early N. H. G. Unfortun- 
ately, however, the hevy labord exact learned 
German style which is so dreded by us foren- 
ers has not entirely disappeared. It even ap- 
pears in novels and the daily newspapers, where 
it seems most unnatural to us: “ So viel steht 
fest, dass sie hierdurch ihrem Glauben ab- 
triinnig gemacht werden sollten. Da solches 
dem Heiligen zu Ohren kam, schlich er sich ” 
usw. (Lauff’s “ Karrekiek,” p. 94). “Die 
Stellung des Botschafters Berchtold gestaltete 
sich danach wenig beneidenswert, und es 
bedurfte seiner ganzen Fiahigkeit und Gewandt- 
heit, um nach einiger Zeit wenigstens den 
Kontakt mit den massgebenden Kreisen der 
russischen Hofgesellschaft wiederherzustellen. 
Dass solches dem Grafen Berchtold gelungen 
ist, zeugt ebenso fiir sein diplomatisches Ge- 
schick, wie fiir seine genaue Kenntnis der russi- 
schen Verhiltnisse ” (“ Hamburger Nachrich- 
ten,” Feb. 20, 1912). The more we study an 
individual sentence like the latter of these two, 
the clearer it becomes that “ solch ” has certain 
just claims for recognition provided it is kept 
within bounds. It is the excessiv obtrusiv in- 
discriminat use of this form, sentence after 
sentence, page after page, that makes the Ger- 
man of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries seem so unnatural and occasionally offends 
our feeling still in recent learned literature. 

In the preceding exampls only the neuter 
singular form is used. Luther similarly often 
employs other forms of “solch” to point out 
individuals of a particular kind or class that 
hav been previously described by a sentence or 
very often by two or three words: “Da er 
[Christus] solt so gethan haben, im grawen 
rock gangen, sawer gesehen und von gemeinen 
leuten gesondert und wo er solche gesehen, die 
nasen zu gehalten und die augen weg gekeret 
haben, das er nicht von jnen beschmeisst wiirde” 
(Weimar, vol. 36, p. 273). Here “solche” 
refers to “gemeinen leuten.” This use of 
“solch ” or “ein solch ” to refer to individuals 
that hav been previously described by an adjec- 
tiv, genitiv, or a prepositional frase is very 
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common in present usage: “ Das Tageblatt 
der Stadt brachte ebenso zwei seiner grossen 
Seiten vol Reklamen fiir das neue Unterneh- 
men, und ein halbes Hundert rot gekleideter 
Manner trugen Tafeln mit solehen durch die 
Gassen. Gottfried Grob begegnete am friihen 
Morgen bei einem Geschiftsgang einem solchen 
Reklametrager” (Ernst Zahn’s “Der andere 
Weg,” chap. VIII). “Es muss sich mithin um 
eine organische Erweiterung des Flottengesetzes 
handeln, um eine wirkliche Verstérkung der 
ersten Kampflinie, also um ein aktives drittes 
Geschwader. Dass ein solches einzugliedern ist 
in den Verband der Hochseeflotte, haben die 
Erfahrungen der letzten Herbstmanéver be- 
wiesen” (“Hamb. Nachr.,” Feb. 18, 1912). 
These two exampls from two extremes in geo- 
grafical position and literary style—a North 
German newspaper and a beautiful Swiss 
novel—indicate the universality of this usage 
in current literature. Grammarians hav sug- 
gested that “solch ” here be replaced by a per- 
sonal pronoun, the numeral “ein,” or some 
other appropriate word, but the suggestion has 
not been heeded. This construction is so 
deeply rooted in present and past feeling and 
appeals so strongly to the sens of fitness that 
it has a good prospect of long life. 

Luther sometimes uses “ solch ” almost with 
the force of a personal pronoun with reference 
to a preceding noun: “So spricht er: Er 
wird die Kénige zuschmettern. Da horestu, 
was die sterck und macht seiner Rechten sey 
und was er fur einen Ernst gegen solchen fiir- 
wenden und uben werde” (Weimar, vol. 41, 
p. 220). Here “solchen” refers to the idea 
containd in “kénige” rather than to definit 
individuals. Hence this usage is closely re- 
lated to that found in all the preceding ex- 
ampls. In the following (i. e., seventeenth) 
century, however, “ solch ” is also used to refer 
to a definit person or thing: “ Will einer 
jetzund ein Bancket zurichten, so will er 
solches nicht auss der Kuchen, sondern auss 
der Apotheken haben” (Moscherosch’s “ Ge- 
sichte Philanders von Sittewald,” a. p. 1650, 
“Deutsche National-Lit.,” vol. 32, p. 161). 
“Der Kerl aber, so an der Thiir war, machte 
solche nicht allein auff, sondern” usw. (Sim- 
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plicissimus, A. D. 1671, ib. vol. 33, p. 99). 
Adelung in his “ Worterbuch,” a. p. 1774-86) 
censures this usage: “Ein Fehler des ge- 
meinen Lebens ist es, dieses Fiirwort statt des 
personlichen er, sie, zu setzen: Cajus ist ange- 
kommen, und solcher will, oder es will solcher 
weiter reisen.” Elsewhere even in this same 
articl treating “solch” Adelung himself em- 
ploys this usage: “ Man bestraft die Fehler an 
den Kindern, damit sie solche nicht mehr 
begehen, selbige, dieselben.” Adelung means 
that “solch ” is not used in quite the same way 
as in the preceding exampl but rather with 
the force of “selbige” or “dieselben.” Ade- 
lung’s distinction also applies to present usage. 
We might define it more definitly by saying 
that “solech” is employd where the reference 
is not to definit persons or things but is gen- 
eral or indefinit: “Der logische Akzent er- 
méglicht bei abweichender Wortfolge die Bil- 
dung von Formeln, andrerseits kann er aber 
auch bei normaler Wortstellung die Bildung 
von solchen hintertreiben ” (Herbert Wenck in 
“Beitrige zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur,” 1905, vol. 31, p. 233). 
“Die zweite Eigenschaft besteht in der Be- 
schrinkung der Aufmerksamkeit auf bestimmte 
Gegenstinde und auf gewisse Teile von sol- 
chen” (Wundt’s “ Voélkerpsychologie,” 11, p. 
80). “Die Zahl der Abkiirzungen im Bibel- 
texte ist gering. In den lateinischen Rand- 
bemerkungen begegnen dagegen solche sehr 
haufig” (P. Pietsch and E. Thiele in “ Ein- 
leitung,” p. XXI, vol. 1, “ Luther’s Deutsche 
Bibel”). In the last of these three exampls 
the personal pronoun “sie” might hav been 
used here: “In den lateinischen Randbemer- 
kungen dagegen begegnen sie sehr hiufig.” 
This sentence, however, has a littl different 
force. The idea of “ Randbemerkungen” is 
not emfatic in this form of statement as shown 
by the fact that “sie,” a personal pronoun, is 
employd to refer to it. It is not possibl in 
German to separate a personal pronoun from 
the verb by another word as in case of “ solch ” 
in this emfatic position. To emfasize the pro- 
noun we must use “der” for definit and 
“solch” for indefinit reference. This employ- 
ment of “solch ” is quite near the original use. 
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It is within the domain of mere conception. 
The use of “ solch,” however, to refer to definit 
persons or things, the last development of 
“solch,” is not in accord with the nature of 
“solch,” and in spite of its extended use in 
earlier centuries, even in the writings of the 
great classical writers, is now gradually dis- 
appearing from choice language. Where it 
still lingers on it is largely confined to official 
or legal language, which is often very tena- 
cious in holding fast older usage, as in the 
following sentence from Georg Edward’s 
“ Rechtsanwalt Whitehead,” where the lan- 
guage is that of a lawyer and the “solch” in 
this setting is perfectly natural even tho the 
reference is entirely definit: “Sie werden 
ebenso klar erkannt haben wie jeder andere, 
der die Aussage des Zimmermidchens gehért 
hat, dass solches nicht vernehmungsfihig ist.” 

In all the preceding cases “solch” points 
backward to some preceding word or words. 
In M. H. G. “solch” often pointed forward to 
a following clause or a following group of 
words: “Dem sagter sél/hiu mere, daz niemen 
dinne were der tjostierens gerte” (Parzival, 
153, 25-7). “ Sulcher wort was er gereit: ich 
hohe, ere wirde dich herre mit begirde” 
(“ Daniel,” 11, 3770-2, end of fourteenth or 
beginning of fifteenth century). This usage is 
very common in Luther’s language: “ Solches 
bezeugt die Heilige Schrift allenthalben, das 
wer sich auff Menschen verlesst, der gehet zu- 
boden ” (Weimar, vol. 28, p. 618). “ Denn er 
[t. e., Gott] hat dich bereit von der welt 
genomen und mir [%. e., Jesu] geschenckt, das 
ist, dir solches inns hertz gegeben, das du mich 
gerne hérest und mein wort lieb und werd hel- 
test” (Ib., p. 116). After Luther’s time this 
old usage, tho deeply rooted in German feeling 
for many centuries, gradually declined and 
finally disappeard entirely. It is to-day re- 
placed by the demonstrativ “das” or “ fol- 
gend.” The cause of the entire disappearance 
of “solch” here seems to be that its common 
function to point backwards became supreme 
and finally crowded out its other use to point 
forward. Altho the use of “solch” to point 
forward has entirely disappeard in such ex- 
ampls as these that hav just been given, it has 
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become a mighty factor in present usage in the 
similar function of a determinativ, which will 
now be discust in full. 

The use of “solch” as a determinativ point- 
ing forward to a person or thing described by 
a following relative clause is very old. Its 
use to point to a person or thing described by 
a following genitiv or prepositional frase is 
quite modern: “ Wohl fehlte es weder an 
Ausdriicken des moralischen Entsetzens, noch 
an solchen der iAsthetischen Empérung” 
(Kiihnemann’s “Schiller,” p. 29). “ Ebenso 
wichtig, wie ailtere Nachweise fiir Tollwut, sind 
mir natiirlich solche fiir tollwiitig” (Stosch in 
“Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung,” 
vol. I, p. 374). Professor Paul in his “ Wér- 
terbuch ” says of the use of the closely related 
determinativ “derjenige” to point to a per- 
son or thing described by a following genitiv: 
“ Missbriuchlich wohl unter franzdsischem 
Einfluss wird es [%. e., “derjenige”] auch 
mitunter vor einen Genitiv gesetzt statt des 
einfachen der.” The whole statement and espe- 
cially the word “mitunter” attracted the 
writer’s attention at the appearance of the first 
edition in 1897. The statement has remained 
unchanged in the second edition of 1908. The 
writer has learnd to follow Professor Paul 
almost implicitly, but he regards this utter- 
ance of the great master as ungarded. In the 
first place this use of “ derjenige ” is not rare 
but is one of the characteristic features of the 
language of our time. The German of earlier 
periods does not posses a distinctiv determina- 
tiv and modern English has not yet developt 
a singl determinativ form. Both languages 
earlier used demonstrativs in determinativ 
function. In early N. H. G. occasional at- 
tempts to create a distinctiv form for deter- 
minativ function were made as we can see by 
the occasional use of the new form “ derjenige.” 
It occurs only a very few times in the lan- 
guage of Luther and always to point to a fol- 
lowing relativ clause. Its use before a genitiv 
or a prepositional frase does not occur until 
much later. That it should also be used before 
a genitiv and a prepositional frase was only a 
matter of course. There was an evident ten- 
dency to develop a distinct form for determina- 
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tiv function. Littl by littl both “ derjenige ” 
and “solch” became establisht as clear deter- 
minativ forms. The old usage of employing 
demonstrativs here has not yet disappeard, but 
the new usage has become firmly establisht. 
The clearness and beauty of the shades of 
meaning in the determinativs “ jener,” “ der- 
jenige,” and “solch ” attracts the attention of 
an English-speaking person who is not used to 
such differentiation in his own language. Now 
we turn to the study of the historical develop- 
ment of this differentiation. 

In M. H. G. perfect lawlessness reignd with 
regard to the use of determinativs. The forms 
“er,” “der,” “jener,” “swelch” (N. H. G. 
“welch ”), and “solech” were all used as de- 
terminativs without any sharp differentiation 
in meaning: “ Nu wiinscht im heiles, der hie 
liegt ” (Parzival, 108, 28). “Von Munsal- 
vaesche wart gesant der den der swane brahte ” 
(lb., 824, 28-9). “Aber jener, der in da 
sluoe der muose tiurre sin dann er” (“ Iwein,” 
2034-5). “Swelchiu min raten merken wil, 
diu sol wizzen war sie kere ir pris und ir ere” 
(Parzival, 2.26-7). “ Disiu tjost in lerte flust 
an sdlchem prise, des er phlac unz an sin hoch- 
vart-swindens tac ” (Jb., 197, 14-16). Of these 
determinativs “er” can only be used in pro- 
nominal function, but the others can be used 
either adjectivly or pronominally. The rela- 
tiv pronoun in the relativ clause that follows 
the determinativ is exprest except after “der ” 
or “swelch.” After “der” the relativ may be 
either exprest or supprest : “ der [der] Lazarum 
bat uf sten, der selbe half daz Anfortas wart 
gesunt ” (Parzival, 796.2). Wolfram here em- 
ploys the old asyndetic relativ construction 
without the relativ pronoun, but he might in 
accordance with his frequent usage elsewhere 
also hav used the new construction with the 
relativ pronoun as suggested by the form in 
the square brackets. After “swelch,” as in 
the exampl from Parzival 2.26-7 given above, 
the old asyndetic construction without the rela- 
tiv is always employd. This old asyndetiec con- 
struction is still occasionally found after both 
“der” and “ welch.” 

In the sixteenth century the determinativ 
“derjenige” was added to the above list: 
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“Das ist der rechte priifestein, ja es ist selbs 
das jenige, das allein rechte und warhafftig 
heiligkeit machet” (Luther, Weimar, 28, p. 
166). From the start it was used both adjec- 
tivly and pronominally as to-day. This new 
determinativ differd from all the others in that 
it could not be used demonstrativly. It was a 
pure determinativ. The gradual recognition of 
this unique quality of “derjenige” gradually 
brought it into wide use in the determinativ 
function at the expense of the other older 
forms. A differentiation of meaning and func- 
tion set in. The once very common determina- 
tiv “er” gradually assumed a new meaning. 
Insted of pointing forward it was restricted to 
its original function of pointing backward to 
some preceding word: “ Der Scythe setzt ins 
Reden keinen Vorzug, am wenigsten der Konig. 
Er, der nur gewohnt ist zu befehlen und zu 
tun, kennt nicht die Kunst, von weitem ein 
Gesprich nach seiner Absicht langsam fein zu 
lenken” (Goethe’s “Iphigenie,” I, 164-8). 
Here “er” is followd by a relativ clause, but 
it does not point to this relativ clause. It 
points backward to “Konig.” The clause is 
added, not to introduce the person, but to char- 
acterize the person that has alredy been intro- 
duced. This differentiation is now almost en- 
tirely completed. 

Other differentiations are well under hedway. 
“ Jener” is much used to indicate something 
well known, either by referring backward to 
some definit person or thing alredy mentiond 
or by making reference to some well known 
person or thing that is at once recognized by 
the accompanying description: “Es war jene 
Nacht, in der die dickbauchige, schwarzgeteerte 
Hollinder Kuff gegen den Biisener Deich 
jagte ” (Frenssen’s “ Die drei Getreuen,” ITT, 
1). “Er meint jene Sorge, die uns zu furcht- 
samen Sklaven des Tages und der Dinge macht, 
jene Sorge, durch welche wir stiickweise an die 
Welt verfallen” (Harnack’s “ Das Wesen des 
Christentums,” 5te Vorlesung). The demon- 
strativ “der” is still very often used deter- 
minativly, but it is evidently being gradually 


supplanted in this function by “ derjenige.” 


The lengthened forms of “ der,” however, espe- 
cially “derer” (gen. pl.) and “denen” are 
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more common here in pronominal use than the 
monosyllabic forms, as they are clearer deter- 
minativs and not so liable to be confounded 
with the definit articl and the demonstrativ. 
Thus there is an evident tendency to differen- 
tiate between demonstrativ and determinativ 
function. The once common determinativ 
“ welch,” on the other hand, is not differentiat- 
ing itself from “ derjenige ” in function but in 
meaning. It has more indefinit and general 
meaning than “derjenige”: “In welche Unter- 
nehmung er sich auch einlisst, stets hat er 
Gliick.” The adverb “auch” is usually asso- 
ciated with “ welch ” here to distinguish it from 
other functions of “welch.” It still retains 
the old asyndetic form that characterized its 
use here in the older periods. Sometimes in 
archaic or biblical language in accordance with 
older usage “welch” is used with reference to 
a definit person or thing which is described in 
the following asyndetic relativ clause: “ Wel- 
chen [= derjenige, den] ich kiissen werde, der 
ist es” (Mark 14.44). 

Also “solch” has indefinit meaning, but in 
a very much less degree than “welch.” It is, 
indeed, very closely associated with “ derje- 
nige” in present usage. The latter form by vir- 
tue of its first component, the demonstrativ 
“der,” has very definit meaning. Wherever 
there is a certain degree of indefinitness and 
“derjenige” seems too definit “solch” is a 
very convenient expression: “Den stiirmischen 
Vorwiirfen solcher, die auch hier [1% e., in 
“Agypten ”] gewesen sind . . entgehe ich 
durch ” usw. (Boy-Ed’s “Das Sieb”). “Wenn 
hier, wie iiberhaupt fiir die Apposition der 
Prosa, das Bediirfnis iiberwiegt, einer Person, 
die genannt wird, iiberdies noch solche Merk- 
male anzuheften, die fiir den Zusammenhang 
Bedeutung haben, so wird die Apposition in 
der Dichtung von anderen Faktoren begiin- 
stigt ” (Wunderlich’s “ Der Satzbau,” II, p. 
14). “Die Manner und zumal solche Manner, 
die sie durch und durch kannte, dachten sich 
nichts bei einem temperamentvollen Wort, 
einem Handkuss, einem Strauss Rosen” (Lilien- 
fein’s “ Die grosse Stille,” IIT). Such exampls 
are very common in Luther’s language: “ das 
es dem pohel hat wol gefallen, sonderlich weil es 
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von solchen gepredigt ward, die ein gros anse- 
hen hatten” (Weimar, vol. 36, p. 628). As 
Luther, however, uses “ derjenige” very little 
there is as yet no common and widely observd 
differentiation between “derjenige” and 
“solch.” This shade had not yet developt. 
Nor is “solch ” differentiated clearly from the 
determinativ “der” for “solch” and “der” 
may be used interchangeably even in the same 
sentence: “Darumb ists gar ein grosse frei- 


heit und rettung von solcher furcht, die widder 


die Liebe ist und von unten her wechst, das ist, 
gegen der welt, das sie dich mus zu friden und 
unbeschuldigt lassen, Doch ist damit nicht die 
furcht weg genomen, so von oben herab fellt, 
von Gottes zorn und gericht” (Weimar, 36, 
p- 472). Here we find in the first part of the 
sentence “solcher furcht” and a little further 


on “die furcht” in exactly the same function. 


In both cases the reference is definit. ~ 

Similarly “solech” is often used as a less 
definit determinativ before a genitiv or a prepo- 
sitional frase: “In allen Sprachzweigen gibt 
es neben den Konjunktionen, die dem Stamm 
*io oder dessen Ersatz angehéren, auch solche 
anderer Herkunft ” (Brugmann’s “ Kurze ver- 
gleichende Grammatik,” p. 668). Compare this 
use of “solch” with moderatly definit force 
with the following exampl with “ derjenige ” 
where the force is entirely definit: ‘“ Weiterhin 
unterscheidet sich die von Grimm vorgetragene 
Erklirung von derjenigen Bopps wesentlich in 
zweierlei Hinsicht” (Hermann Collitz’s “ Das 
schwache Priteritum,” p. 2). 

Very often “derjenige” is used without 
reference to definit individuals, but even here it 
usually differs marktly from “solch” in that 
it points with sharp precision to a definit, well 
defined group or class of persons or things: 
“Tch lege dies Drama in die Hiinde derjenigen, 
die es gelebt haben ” (Hauptmann’s “ Einsame 
Menschen,” Preface). 

This differentiation of “solch” from “ der- 
jenige ” is such a convenient one that “ solch ” 
doutless often to-day has this moderately defi- 
nit meaning even where it might be possibl to 
construe it as used in its old original meaning 
of quality, which tho still very common has 
been intentionally excluded from this discus- 
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sion: “Man sucht in dem Gewiihl von Men- 
schen nach solchen, die geistig und seelisch 
bedeutend sind” (Lilienfein’s “Die grosse 
Stille,” IV). “ Perioden der Gleichgiiltigkeit 
wechselten mit solchen lauter zorniger Aufleh- 
nung” (Jb., VI). In both of these cases 
“solch ” may also contain the idea of quality. 
The idea of quality, however, does not seem to 
be as strong as that of indefinitness, for when 
the idea becomes definit “solch ” is replaced by 
“ derjenige” even where the idea of quality 
is clearly present: “ Wie den Englindern eine 
gewisse Sentimentalitat, die freilich ganz ver- 
schieden ist von derjenigen ihrer deutschen 
Vettern, durchaus nicht fremd ist” (Prof. Dr. 
Ernst Sieper in “ Westermann’s Monatshefte,” 
vol. CXI, p. 189). 

It should not be inferd from the preceding 
attempts to define the differentiations in the 
present use of the German determinativs that 
these boundaries are firm and fast. In lan- 
guage the old and the new are frequently won- 
drously mingled. In our prosy moments “ der- 
jenige ” by virtue of its precise meaning and 
substantial form gains our sympathy, while in 
poetic or religious moods “ welch ” and “solch” 
are nearer our feeling in spite of the fact that 
their quaint forms and indistinct meaning 
point to a distant time. In our prosiest days 
and moments of clearest thought, however, the 
critical faculty does not attain absolute sway. 
There is always more or less irregularity, but 
thought in its expression has certain definit 
paths just as the forest animals who usually 
roam about aimlessly nevertheless make certain 
beaten trails thru the woods. 


Grorce O. CuRME. 
Northwestern University. 


AUGRIM-STONES 


In his description of the clerk in the Miller’s 
Tale Chaucer uses a somewhat technical term, 
augrim-stones,’ which has not been sufficiently 
explained by the commentators. The term im- 


1His augrim-stones layen faire apart 
On shelves couched at his beddes heed. 
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plies a contradiction and this fact has neither 
been noted nor elucidated. The word augrim 
is used by Chaucer in his description of the 
astrolabe upon which instrument he states the 
numbers were written “in augrim.”* Again, 
in the Book of the Duchess,? Chaucer refers to 
this system of reckoning with markers upon an 
abacus : 


“Though Argus, the noble countor 
Sete to rekene in his countor 
And reckoned with his figures ten.” 


This was taken from the Roman de la Rose, 
wherein Argus and Algus * both are used for the 
name of the arithmetician Al-Khowarizmi. 
Similar uses of variant forms of algorism to 
denote the Hindu art of reckoning are common 
in literature of the thirteenth to the seven- 
teenth centuries.® 

It is now well established that the word 
algorism is derived from the name of the 
Arabic mathematician Abi *Abdallah Moham- 
med ibn Misa Al-Khowarizmi,® whose treatise 
on arithmetic imparted to the western world 
the knowledge of how to reckon with the ten 
figures of India, our modern arithmetic. Paren- 
thetically we may remark that the manner of 
the introduction of this word algorism into the 
language is interesting. As early as the begin- 


*The Astrolabe. Vol. ml, p. 179 of Chaucer’s 
Works, ed. by W. W. Skeat. 

8 Book of the Duchess, 435 ff. I. am indebted to 
Professor J..S. P. Tatlock for this reference. 

*Lines 12,994 and 16,773. In his comments on the 
Book of the Duchess (The works of Chaucer, Vol. 1, 
p. 475) Skeat notes that the reference is to the 
Arabic mathematician and also that the second 
“countor” indicates an abacus. However he gives 
the incorrect form of the name and adds the further 
ineérrect statement that through this writer’s alge- 
bra the Arabic numerals became generally known in 
Europe. . Al-Khowirizmi’s arithmetic rendered this 

“service to science in Europe. 

5 For English uses see the N. E. D.; Godefroy and 
Tommaseo-Bellini for French and Italian appear- 
ances of the term. 

®Not Abi Ja’far M. b. M. as the N. E. D., the 
Century, Webster’s and others state. Aba Ja’far 
M. b. M. wrote no arithmetic, as far as we know, 
and was from Khorasan. See H. Suter, Die Mathe- 
matiker und Astronomen der Araber und thre 
Werke; Abhandl. zur Gesch. der Math. Wissenschaf- 
ten, vol. x, Leipzig, 1900, pp. 10-11, 20-21, 209 n. 6. 
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ning of the twelfth century the arithmetic of 
this man of Khowarizm (modern Khiva) was 
translated into Latin.*. Two of the early ver- 
sions have come down to us and were published 
by Prince B. Boncompagni.* The first of these, 
which is quite certainly a direct translation 
from the Arabic, bears the title Algoritmi de 
numero indorum and the second, which is 
not a direct translation, Joannis Hispalensis 
liber algorismi de pratica arismetrice. The sec- 
ond is in some manuscripts attributed to Gerard 
of Cremona. The forms algorithm and algorism 
appear here in prototype. The expression 
“ Dixit algoritmi ” occurs frequently in the first 
while the second one opens with the statement: 
Incipit prologus in libro alghoarismi. The step 
from “ Algorithm says,” or “Book of Algo- 
rithm,” to the use of the word algorithm for 
the name of the science taught was not an 
unnatural one. 

In arithmetical matters stones refers to com- 
putation upon an abacus, a grooyed board or 
similar device, with markers of stone or metal. 
Such, an instrument was used by the Romans, 
the Greeks and, according to Herodotus, by the 
Egyptians. The characteristic feature is that 
a marker (pebble, calculus) in any column 
equals ten in the adjoining column to the 
right (usually). Thus 4025 is represented by 
4 pebbles in the fourth column, 2 in the 
second, and 5 in the first. Evidently no zero 
is needed. This system used by the ancients, 
with some modifications in the higher places 
and for fractions, continues in use to-day in 
Russia, Persia, and China. An improvement 
was effected about the tenth century by sub- 
stituting for pebbles counters of horn, stone 
or metal marked with the numerals from one 
to nine respectively. With these flat counters 
ruled columns were used in place of grooves. 
Thus 4025 on the improved abacus is repre- 
sented by the single counter 4 in the fourth 
column, 2 in the second, and 5 in the first. 


7Dominie Gundisallinus refers in his De divisione 
philosophiae (Ed. by L. Baur, Beitrége z. Gesch. d. 
Philos. d. Mittelalters, vol. 1v, Miinster, 1903, p. 91), 
written in the early twelfth century, to the liber 
algorismi. 

8 Trattati d’aritmetica, Rome, 1857. 
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The Greek numeral letters were also similarly 
employed but not, so far as we know, in early 
times. 

The accepted view is that Gerbert, after- 
wards Pope Sylvester II, introduced this inno- 
vation to Europeans. Undoubtedly Gerbert 
learned the numeral forms of the Arabs, di- 
rectly or indirectly, while he was a student 
(967-970 A. D.) of the sciences including 
mathematics, at Barcelona under Bishop Hatto 
of Vich. Whether the application of the num- 
erals to the abacus was original with Gerbert 
or whether this scheme was known to the Arabs 
has not been determined. It is improbable that 
the Arabs used this system at all extensively, 
for the Hindu arithmetic with the zero was 


well known to them at this time. Moreover. 


while the use of nine digits upon an abacus 
was consequent upon a failure to understand 
the import of the zero, yet this was a natural 
step intermediate between the first form of 
abacus and written arithmetic employing the 
ten figures of India. Bernelinus (c. 1000 
A. D.), Radulph of Laon (c. 1100), and Ger- 
land (c. 1200) all use this improved abacus.® 
The notion of a symbol for nothing is a difficult 
one as the long-continued use of the abacus, 
column-reckoning and the Roman numerals 
shows. Further evidence of this difficulty is 


found in medieval references to the cipher, 


in its original meaning of zero. So the expres- 
sions: “Tu es li cyyfres d’angorisme, Qui 
ne fait fors tolir le lieu d’autre figure.” *° 
“ Aussi bien n’y suis fors que une ciffre don- 
nant umbre et encombre.” ** 

Evidently then the meaning of augrim- 
stones is stones or counters marked with the 
numerals of algorism and intended for use 
upon an abacus. Stones here may very well 


*Smith-Karpinski, The Hindu-Arabie Numerals, 
Boston, 1911, pp. 88, 121-124 and 108-120 for Ger- 
bert. 

”Littré, Dict. under chiffre, from Les Vers du 
Monde. See Jubinal, Contes, dits, fabliauz, 129. 

u Jordan, Materialien zur Geschichte der ara- 
bischen Zahlzeichen in Frankreich, Archiv fiir Kul- 
turgeschichte, vol. m1, Berlin, 1905, pp. 155-195, 
with other citations. The above quotation from 
Chron. des ducs de Bourg., Chassel, 11, 26. 
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refer to horn or metal counters, being a sur- 
vival of the ancient calculi designed for the 
Roman abacus. Another like contradiction of 
terms is seen in the statement by Palsgrave 
(VN. EH. D.): “T caste an accomptes with 
counters after the aulgorisme maner.” Even 
as early as the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury Peire de Corbian states: 


L’abac e l’algorisme apris ieu a Orlens, 

E sai de las figuras ¢’ al comte son rendens 
(C’al comte representa chascuna simplamens), 
O dos, o tres o qatre tot essembla damens. 

(E sai be que deliura figura de niens 

Quant elle vai premiera e quant ell’essiguens.) 


For centuries the algorism and the abacus 
were taught side by side. Brunetto Latini* 
states that arithmetic includes the study of 
algorism and the abacus and Giovanni Vil- 
lani ‘* (died 1348) makes a similar statement 
about Italian schools. 

Even more striking than the peculiar use of 
algorism which we have noted is the use of 
abacus for the Hindu art of reckoning. Leo- 
nard of Pisa entitled his monumental work 
Liber abaci or Book of the abacus ** and later 
occurrences of the term in this sense*® are 
doubtless due to the influence of the great 
Pisan. As a child Leonard learned the new 
arithmetic in Bugia on the coast of Barbary 
where his father was stationed as a commercial 


“2A. Jeanroy et G. Bertoni, Le “Thezaur” de 
Peire de Corbian, Annales du Midi, xxi, 456, vv. 
264-269. My attention has been called to this b 
Professor G. L. Hamilton. 

7 Livres dou Tresor, ed. by Chabaille, Paris, 
1863, p. 6. 

Tommaseo-Bellini, Dizionario, under algorismo. 

Il Liber Abbacit di Leonardo Pisano, published 
by Boncompegni as Vol. I, Scritti di Leonardo 
Pisano, Rome, 1857. 

%TLuca Paciuolo, Suma de Arithmetica, Venice, 
1494. I quote from the Tusculum edition, 1523, 
fol. 19 rec.: (More Arabum) de simil arte pratica 
primi inuentori secondo aleuni. unde per ignorantia 
el vulgo a corropto el vocabulo dicendo la Abaco: 
cioe modo arabico. He uses algorismus also. 

Pellos, Turin, 1492, Compendiom de lo 
abaco ; Borghi, Venice, 1540, Libro de Abacho. Other 
similar titles in Smith’s Rara Arithmetica, a cata- 
logue of Mr. Plimpton’s collection of early arith- 
metics. The work is invaluable for any study of 
mathematical terms up to 1603. 
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agent for the town of Pisa. Later he visited 
Egypt, Syria, Greece, Sicily, and Provence for 
business purposes and incidentally studied the 
systems of arithmetic in use. All~these sys- 
tems together with the algorism on the Pytha- 
gorean arcs he held as errors compared with 
the Hindu method.’* This opposition of the 
method of Al-Khowadrizmi to that of the 
Hindus is explained by the use of the figures 
of algorism (without the zero) upon the 
abacus. However this leaves unexplained the 
selection of the word abacus for the title. 
Here we can only surmise that the dust board, 
called an abacus, which the Arabs used for 
geometrical figures gave the name to the system 
which Leonard learned in the Arabic city of 
Bugia. Even centuries later than the great 
Pisan abbaco was used in Italian and abac in 
French for the tablet upon which ancient 
mathematicians drew their figures.** The ex- 
pression “ Pythagorean arcs” refers to the ver- 
tical columns of the ruled abacus, which were 
divided into sets of threes by arcs placed above 
them, but their connection with Pythagoras is 
wholly traditional. 
L. C. 


University of Michigan. 


OLD SPANISH BRUNDA 


This word, not included in any Spanish dic- 
tionary and discussed by neither Diez, Korting, 
nor Meyer-Liibke, occurs, in so far as I have 
been able to discover, only as an epithet applied 
to Iseult, e. g., Yseo la brunda. It would 
seem, then, sufficiently obvious that brunda 


. Liber Abbaci, p. 1: . ibi (4. e, Bugia) 
me studio abbaci per aliquot dies stare uoluit et 
docere. Vbi ex mirabili magisterio in arte per 
nouem figuras indorum introductus, scientia artis 
in tantum mihi pre ceteris placuit, et intellexi ad 
illam, quod quicquid studebatur ex ea apud egyptum, 
syriam, grecam, siciliam et prouinciam cum suis 
uariis modis, ad que loca negotiationis tam postea 
peragraui per multum studium et disputationis 
didici conflictum. Sed hoe totum etiam et algoris- 
mum atque arcus pictagore quasi errorem compu- 
taui respectu modi indorum. ‘ 

Tommaseo-Bellini, Joc. cit., under abbacus; 
Godefroy, loc. cit., under abac. 
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must in some way represent French blonde. 
However, Pascual de Gayangos, commenting 
upon the use of the word in the romance of 
chivalry Tristan de Leonis, considers it a vari- 
ant form of Old Spanish bruno -a.1_ If Gayan- 
gos had known that in the closely related Vati- 
can Prose Tristram MS. the heroine of the ro- 
mance is invariably referred to as: Yseo la 
baga (a close equivalent of modern morena), 
he would doubtless have considered his ety- 
mology strongly corroborated. Nevertheless 
the Gayangos etymology cannot be accepted. 
While -nn- > -nd- in learned and semi-learned 
words (pennon>pendén, pennula > péndola, 
ete.) the single n of Old German brun would 
occasion nothing similar. In addition to this 
phonetic argument, it should be noted that in 
the very romance in which Gayangos observed 
the word, the novelist invariably described his 
heroine as a blond. To quote: 

** La cual Yseo tenia los cabellos que cierto pares- 
cian madexas de oro fino, y eran partidos en dos 
ygualdades por medio de la cabeca, en vna partidura 
blanca que de nieve semejaua parecer, e los cabellos 
se tendian de cada parte en gran longura e copia; 
debaxo de los quales tenia la espaciosa fruente, 
blanca e resplandesciente, ete.’’ 

Clearly this is the same golden-haired Iseult 
with whom we are familiar. I feel that brunda 
represents the French blonde but that the de- 
rivation was probably not direct, in spite 
of the fact that the phonetic changes involved 
offer slight difficulties. In another article I 
shall prove that the various Spanish versions 
of the Prose Tristram romance now extant 
come not from the French direct but through 
the Italian. The Vatican Tristram and the 
Tristan de Leonis, together with the Bonilla 
Fragment all belong to the same family as 
the Tristano Riccardiano and the Tavola Ri- 
tonda. In these Italian versions French blonde 
generally appears as blonda or bionda, but 
in one instance (cod. Panciatichiano 33) I 
note the form bronda. Instances of initial 
br for bl abound in the Tristano Riccar- 
diano in the case of other words. Professor 
J. E. Shaw has favored me with another in- 


1 Libros de caballerias (ed. Gayangos, Bib. de Aut. 
esp., vol. 49, Madrid, 1857) p. 377 note. 
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stance of Old Italian bronda found in a canzone 
ascribed to Notaro Giacomo which begins: 
Madonna mia a voi mando. Here occurs the 
line: Piu bella mi parete ch’ Aizolda la 
bronda.* The fact that bronda is here too used 
as an epithet descriptive of Iseult greatly in- 
creases its importance. 

I have recently found two more Spanish in- 
stances of brunda in Professor De Haan’s El 
Decameron en Castellano:* josenda la brunda 
and yserda la brunda. Comparing these phrases 
with the corresponding passages in the Italian 
Decameron (Giornata decima, Novella VI), we 
find in the modern text: JIsotta la bionda. It 
therefore seems proved that brunda signifies 
blond. Furthermore, as the word is found 
most frequently, if not invariably, in works 
coming into Spanish from the Italian, it seems 
most likely that the direct etymon is Italian 
rather than Portuguese or French. How then 
explain the form baga of the Vatican Tristram ? 
The Academy dictionary defines bazo as De 
color moreno y que tira 4 amarillo. Covarru- 
bias cites an example in which bazo is used to 
describe the complexion of a mulatto. The me- 
dieval scribe or scribes who copied the Vatican 
MS. may have failed to recognize the exotic 
word brunda, and, confusing it with bruna, like 
Gayangos centuries later, may have rendered 
it with baga, a fairly close synonym. Correla- 
tive use of bruna with the other word might, 
perhaps, determine the change of 0 to u. Old 
Spanish possessed, of course, a form blondo, a. 


GrorGE NortTHUP. 
Toronto University. 


A PROVERB IN HAMLET 


In the matter of outward flourishes, drifts 
of circumstance, Shakespeare’s lords followed 
wherever their fancies led. To prove this one 
need not point to the exuberant conceits of 
Osric or the senile euphuisms of Polonius. The 
speeches of these characters simply show that 


2Cod. Laur. Red. 9 (ed. Casini, Opere Inedite o 
Rare, Bologna, 1900), p. 105. 

* Studies in Honor of A. Marshall Elliott (Balti- 
more, n. d.), vol 11, pp. 217, 218. 
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the great poet was aware of the humorous pos- 
sibilities of a convention which he elsewhere 
very seriously follows. Claudius, for instance, 
in his formal and dignified address from the 
throne, employs a conceit which to modern 
readers seems ludicrously fantastic. This 
phrase, which I have taken as the text of my 
paper, is “with one auspicious and one 
dropping eye.” 

The fancy is clearly a homely proverb in 
court dress. It is a euphuistic version, of 
course, of the familiar and widespread saw, 
“To ery with one eye and laugh with the 
other.” The proverb is noted in the second 
edition of Ray’s Collection of English Proverbs, 
in Bohn’s Handbook, in Hazlitt’s English Pro- 
verbs ; and James Middlemare, in his Proverbs, 
Sayings and Comparisons in Various Lan- 
guages, gives parallels from French, Italian, 
Spanish, and German. Quintard in his Dic- 
tionnaire des Proverbes et des Locutions Pro- 
verbiales de la Langue Frangaise, pp. 565-6, 
furnishes the following note :— 

“Cela se dit particuliérement des enfants 
contrariés qui pleurent et rient en méme temps; 
on le dit aussi pour signifier wn dewtl joyeur.— 
L’origine de cette fagon de parler doit étre 
rapportée & nos anciennes représentations thé- 
dtrales ot les acteurs étaient marqués, comme 
dans celle de Vantiquité. Celui qui était 
chargé de jouer un role, tantot triste, et tantét 
gai, portait un masque dont un cété exprimait 
la douleur et V’autre la joie, afin de montrer, 
tour 4 tour aux yeux des spectateurs les deux 
affections opposées au moyen de ce masque 
toujours offert de profil. L’expression Jean 
qui pleure et Jean qui rit est dérivée de la 
méme source.” 

The double masks to which Quintard refers 
are mentioned in Daremberg-Saglio, Diction- 
naire des Antiqguités, Vol. 4, Part 1, p. 411, 
and in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, pp. 376-7. The mask ‘o ‘yyepiw 
mpecBirys is a case in point. Here the right 
eyebrow, which is raised, expresses anger; the 
left, which is level, a calm mood. Quintilian, 
commenting upon masks of this kind, says: 
“alter erecto alter composito est supercilio; 
atque id ostendere maxime latus actoribus 
moris est quod cum iis quas agunt partibus 
congruat.” There can be, then, no doubt about 
the wearing in classical times of double masks 
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by actors who were playing double réles; but 
I am not able to support Quintard’s rapportée 
a nos anciennes représentations thédtrales and, 
even if I were, I should not be ready to accept 
his opinion of the origin of the proverb. It 
seems, however, perfectly clear that the say- 
ing has generally the two meanings which 
he assigns to it. The second of the two—un 
deuil joyeux—clearly entered into the literary 
tradition of the proverb, especially where it 
formed a detail in conventional descriptions of 
Love or Fortune. 

In illustration I may cite a well known 
passage from the Anticlaudianus, Distinctio 
Octava, Cap. I:— 

Hic est Fortunae sua mansio, si tamen usquam 

Res manet instabilis, residet vaga, mobilis haeret; 

Cujus tota quies lapsus, constantia motus, 

Volvere stare, situs decurrere, scandere casus; 

Cui modus et ratio rationis egere, fidesque 

Non servare fidem, pietas pietate carere 

Haec est inconstans, incerta, volubilis, anceps, 


Errans, instabilis, vaga, quae dum stare putatur, 


Occidit, et falso mentitur gaudia risu. 
* * * * * * 


* * * * * * 


Ridendo plorans, stando vaga, caeca videndo 
* * * * * * 


Alter lascivit oculus, dum profluit alter 
In lacrimas. 
So in Machault’s Reméde de Fortune :— 


D’un oeil rit, de l'autre lerme; 
C’est lorgueilleuse humilité 
C’est l’envieuse charité 
La peinture d’une vipére 
Qu’est mortable; 
En riens & li ne se compére. 
This Chaucer translated in the Dethe of 
Blaunche :-— 
Without feythe, lawe, or mesure, 
She is fals; and ever laghyng 
With oon eye, and that other wepyng (631 ff.).* 
In the Vox Clamantis, too, it is said of 
Fortune, 1. 101, 


Ex oculo primo ploras, ridesque secundo. 


The application of the proverb is to Venus in 
the Testament of Cressid, v. 231, 

With one eye lauch, and with the uther weip; 
and to women in The Gest Historiale of the 
Destruction of Troy, 8055 ff.: 

1Skeat notes the passage in the Anticlaudianus 


and that in the Reméde de Fortune in his note on 
these lines. 
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Hit is a propertie aprevit, and put hour of kynd 

To all wemen in the world, as the writ saythe, 

To be unstable and not stidfast, styrond of wille: 

ffor yf the ton ee with teres trickell on hir chekes, 

The tothur lurkes in lychernes, and laghes over- 
thwert! 


One may compare with this, Troilus and 
Cressida, II, 107-8 :— 


“One eye yet looks on thee 
But with my heart the other eye doth see.” 


Finally I may quote from Greene’s Mamillia, 
p- 19 (Grosart, Vol. II) 

“Yea some were so curious no doubt, as 
many Italian Gentlemen are, which woulde 
even correct nature, where they thought she 
was faultie in defect. For their narrow shoul- 
ders must have a quilted Dublet of a large 
sise ; their smal shankes, a bombast 
hose, and their dissembling mind, two faces in 
a hood: to war with the Moone, and ebbe with 
the sea: to beare both fire and water, to laugh 
and weepe all with one winde.” 

In the light now of Quintard’s note and the 
passages quoted we may ask whether the pro- 
verb in Hamlet has a double entendre. The 
meaning intended for the court is obvious 
enough, but the other meaning—dewil joy- 
eux—* is a pretty apt description of Claudius’ 
real frame of mind. Moreover, the adjective 
“auspicious,” frequently associated by Shakes- 
peare and others with Fortune and rather oddly 
employed here, suggests the meaning which the 
proverb had when descriptive of the fickle 
goddess. Our second interpretation, indeed, 
seems to be very near that of the Player King 
who gives here, as elsewhere in his speech, a 
satirical turn to the sentiments of Claudius :— 


“The violence of either grief or joy 
Their own enactures with themselves destroy: 
Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament; 
Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender accident. 
This world is not for aye, nor ’tis not strange 
That even our loves should with our fortunes 

change; 

For ’tis a question left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune or else fortune love.” 


H. S. V. Jonzs. 
University of Illinois. 


2Qne may compare the proverb, Haeredis fletus 
sub persona risus est. See W. F. H. King, Classical 
and Foreign Quotations, London, 1887; and Robert 
Christy, Proverbs, Maxims, and Phrases of all Ages, 
London, 1898. 
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ON AN IDIOMATIC ORDER OF WORDS 


In Skeat’s edition of Chaucer, verses 3 and 


4 of Troilus, Bk. II, are printed as follows: 


For in this see the boot hath swich travayle, 
Of my conning that unnethe I it stere: 


The Globe editor uses the same punctuation 
within the passage. The comma after travayle 
indicates that the expression of my conning is 
an adverbial phrase limiting stere. Skeat him- 
self, however, in his note on this passage, quotes 
the passage from the Purgatorio of which Chau- 
cer’s verses are an adaptation, and in which 
occurs the phrase la navicella del mio ingegno. 
This shows clearly that Chaucer’s meaning is 
‘the boot of my conning,’ in which of my con- 
ning is a phrase limiting boot. This is clear 
also from the fact that otherwise the boot 
would be left dangling in an awkward fashion 
with no further identification. The meaning 
is expressed by removing the comma after tra- 
vayle and placing one after conning. 

Leaving to the reader the boat metaphor 
with the explanatory hint thus added, Chaucer 
seems unwilling, however, to trust him to in- 
terpret the parallel metaphor of the sea, and 
accordingly explains in full in the words,— 


This see clepe I the tempestous matere 
Of desespeyr that Troilus was inne:* 


A special reason, however, why the contem- 
porary reader, more readily than the modern 
reader, would at once catch the meaning, lies 
in the idiomatic order of words, which, ex- 
cept perhaps occasionally in external appear- 
ance, has now become archaic; namely, the 
separation, especially by the verb of the clause, 
of a genitive or an of-phrase from its govern- 
ing word. This order is very common else- 
where in Chaucer, being found, for example, 
five verses before, in Bk. I, 1090: 


1 May it be that J stands here in emphatic contrast 
with Dante? and that Chaucer is calling attention 
to his own application of the sea metaphor to Troilus’ 
state, different from Dante’s application of it, with 
a hint that after all it was not so far different? 
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And, as an esy pacient, the lore 
Abit of him that gooth aboute his cure. 


So also, 


A 56: at the sege eek hadde he be 
Of Algezir. 

A 343: With-oute bake mete was never his hous 
Of fish or flesh. 

A 1118: The fresshe beautee sleeth me sodeynly 
Of hir that rometh——. 

Compl. Mars, 212: 
The point is this of my destruccioun. 


Other examples are: A 134, 301, 477, 942, 
2261, 2421, 3105, B 4064, Anel. 52, Troil. I, 
62, II, 617, 1321, IV, 323. Scores of others 
may be found. 

The same word-order is found in the use of 
the genitive in Old English prose. The follow- 
ing examples from King Alfred are cited from 
Wiilfing’s Syntaz: 


Cp. 126,23: Dat hie emettige beod Sere scire (W. 
§ 3, b). 

So. 188,30: Forsam ic wat swa swa du freora 
byst pissa weorlde binga, swa —— 
(W. § 3, e). 

Be. 541,39: Da ypa weollon & weddan des ses 
(W. § 47, g). 

Or. 124,20: Per wes ungemetlic wel geslagen 
Persa (W. § 47, g). 

Cp. 4, 1: Gode elmihtegum sie donc dette we 
nu enigne onstal habbad lareowa 
(W. § 47, g). 

Cp. 78. 4: Swa sceal se sacerd gitt simle 8a 
domas beran awritene on his breos- 
tum Israhela bearna. 


For numerous other instances, see Wiilfing, 
§§ 3, b, d, h; 4, g; 6, d; 44, 2; 46, 4, a; 46, ¢; 
and especially 50 g, h, i. I have incidentally 
noted one in Wulfstan: And we gelyfad pet 
erist sy on domesdege ealra manna (Homi- 
lien, Napier, 1883, III, p. 24, 18). 

The idiom is still apparently in full vigor 
in Shakespeare’s time. I note (without an ex- 
haustive search) the following instances :— 


Rom. & Jul. III. i. 152: 
O. the blood is spilt 
Of my dear kinsman! 
Meas. for Meas. I. i. 60: 
To the hopeful execution do I leave you 
Of your commissions. 
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Meas. for Meas. I. ii. 152: 
Save that we do the denunciation lack 
Of outward order. 
Othello I. iii. 90: 
I will a round unvarnish’d tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love. 
King Lear IV. vii. 16: 
The untun’d and jarring senses, O, wind up 
Of this child-changed father! 
Macbeth II. iii. 137: 
Against the undivulg’d pretence I fight 
Of treasonous malice. 
Cymb. II. i. 65: 
More hateful than the foul expulsion is 
Of thy dear husband! 
Wint. Tale II. i. 156: 
There’s not a grain of it the face to sweeten 
Of the whole dungy earth. 


Cf. also Twelfth N. V. i. 392, Jul. Caes. II. i. 
196, II. iv. 34, Othel. III. iii. 259, Cymb. IV. 
ii. 196, V. iii. 45, Wint. Tale III. ii. 128, IV. i. 
6. Cf. also Keats, Ode on a Grecian Urn: 


What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both? 


The frequency of this idiomatic word-order 
in and before Shakespeare assists, I believe, in 
corroborating Theobald’s emendation of habits 
devil to habits evil in Hamlet III. iv. 162. It 
may be noted, first, that Q, prints no comma 
after eate.* This would make the clause who 
all sense doth eat Of habits [d]evil identical 
in word-order, and in nearly all cases in verse- 
form, with the instances cited. 

The structure of the whole passage confirms 
this idiomatic reading of the clause. In the 
emended text we find Shakespeare’s usual clear 
coherence,—here, as so often, indicated by bal- 
ance and contrast:—monster : angel; habits 
evil: use of actions fair and good; who all sense 
doth eat: likewise gives a frock or livery that 
aptly is put on. The text reading not only de- 
stroys the balance in this last instance,—which, 
be it noted, contains Hamlet’s chief point,— 
but it involves an absolute contradiction. Taken 
by itself, the clause who all sense doth eat 
would mean, ‘who gradually dulls all sensi- 
tiveness’ (to good as well as to evil). The rest 
of the passage then develops the contrary idea 


* The passage is not found in the First Quarto and 
the Folio. 
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that custom gradually sharpens our sensitive- 
ness to good, so that it issues in good habits. 
The emended text, on the other hand, presents 
the idea as the whole context obviously de- 
mands; namely, that custom, which dulls our 
sensitiveness to the evil of bad actions,’ like- 
wise sharpens our sensitiveness to the good in 
good actions. 

Moreover, I venture the opinion, which is 
perhaps not susceptible of proof, that the rhyth- 
mical quality of the passage is greatly improved 
by reading according to the punctuation in Q,, 
and according to the natural structure of the 
extremely common metrical phrase group to 
which I have called attention. 


Joun 8. Kenyon. 
Butler College, Indianapolis. 


THE EXEMPLUM IN ENGLAND 


The Exemplum in the early religious and di- 
dactic Literature of England, by JosEPH 
ALBERT MosHer. New York: The Colum- 
bia University Press, 1911. 8vo. xi, 150 pp. 


It is surprising that the field of medieval 
Latin fiction has been so neglected by Ameri- 
can scholars. A few motifs in ballad, story 
and fable have been traced to their medieval 
Latin analogues; but nothing has been done in 
the literary history of the subject or in the 
editing of texts. Such works as the Disciplina 
Clericalis have, until recently, been almost inac- 
cessible to scholars, owing to the rarity of the 
printed editions. It is only since the publica- 
tion of Mr. Herbert’s Catalogue of Romances 
in the Department of MSS. in the British 
Museum, London, 1910, that American scholars 
could form an idea of the enormous extent and 
varied interest of a part of the field. The great 
repositories of ecempla remain unpublished and 
a judicious selection would have been of great 
value and interest. One, not very satisfactory, 
has just been made by a German scholar, while 


® Rolfe (Hamlet, revised ed., N. Y., 1906, p. 278), 
who explains the text as it stands, is obliged to as- 
sume the idea contained only in the emended text; 
explaining of habits devil as “ the evil genius of our 
habits (that is, bad ones) .” 
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another German, Albert Wesselski, published 
three years ago a translation of a hundred and 
fifty-four exempla under the unhappy title: 
Moénchslatein. 

It is a pleasure, then, to chronicle the appear- 
ance of a work in this field by an American 
scholar and to express the hope that his ex- 
ample may be followed by others. Mr. Mosh- 
er’s task, as his title shows, was to trace the 
history of the Hxemplum in the early religious 
and didactic literature of England. He is con- 
cerned more with the literary form of the Ez- 
emplum than with its value for the history of 
society; and the student of comparative stori- 
ology and folk-lore will be disappointed at the 
author’s neglect of these topics. A more seri- 
ous limitation was imposed by the lack of ma- 
terials at the disposal of the author. He has 
used printed materials only and has not been 
able to consult the manuscript collections in 
England, notably those in the British Museum. 
Had Mr. Mosher examined the Speculum Lui- 
corum he would have found that it contained 
many native tales. This is also the case with 
many other collections in the same library. 

It was unfortunate that Mr. Mosher had 
completed his work before the appearance of 
Mr. Herbert’s invaluable Catalogue. Had he 
been able to consult it he would have found 
that it contained a wealth of materials for 
his purpose. In speaking, for instance, of 
the Gesta Romanorum and Holkot’s Liber de 
Moralizationibus he would have been able to 
discuss the interesting work “ Convertimini,” 
ascribed to Holkot by Mr. Herbert (Cat. pp. 
116-155). He would have found on pp. 370- 
414 a complete analysis of the 579 stories in 
the Speculum Laicorum. Mr. Mosher says, 
p- 73: “As to the number of special collec- 
tions of Latin exempla which were made dur- 
ing the late twelfth and early thirteenth cen- 
tury, it is impossible to determine.” Some 
idea could have been given by stating that Mr. 
Herbert’s Catalogue was devoted entirely to 
this class of literature and contained the analy- 
sis of one hundred and nine manuscripts and 
referred to over eight thousand stories. Many 
of the collections analysed by Mr. Herbert were 
made on the Continent, but some are unmis- 
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takeably English, as Ms. Royal 7 D. i, which 
Mr. Herbert describes as “a collection of 315 
edifying tales compiled in England in the sec- 
ond half of the thirteenth century, probably 
by a Dominican friar at or near Cambridge.” 
This collection was probably one of the sources 
of the Speculum Laicorum, and, as Mr. Her- 
bert says, “contains what appears to be the 
Latin texts used by William of Waddington for 
five tales in his Manuel des péchés. It also 
includes an early version (probably the earliest 
extant) of one of the Gesta Romanorum stories, 
Oesterley, No. 127, “ Fuss ab.” But it is un- 
necessary to continue, as I have recently pointed 
out in Modern Philology, vol. 1x, pp. 225-237, 
the great importance of Mr. Herbert’s Cata- 
logue for all students of exempla. 

I shall now consider briefly what Mr. Mosher 
has accomplished in his book. In the first chap- 
ter he defines the type and gives an account of 
the origin and development of the Hxemplum. 
On p. 12, he accepts the usual statement that 
exempla were comparatively little employed be- 
fore the opening of the thirteenth century. 
This was my own opinion (Jacques de Vitry, 
p- xix), but I am now convinced that it re- 
quires some modification. The late Professor 
A. E. Schénbach in his Studien zur Erzihlungs- 
literatur des Mittelalters, Th. i, p. 12, says: 
“ Aber diese Ansicht (the view above stated) 
steht, wenigstens fiir das 12. Jahrhundert, die 
Glanzzeit der franzésischen Predigt, in Wider- 
spruch mit den Thatsachen.” He cites Bour- 
gain, La chaire frangaise au xiie siécle, p. 258, 
and Cruel, Geschichte der deutschen Predigt 
im Mittelalter, p. 155. Bourgain’s statement 
may be offset by that of Lecoy de la Marche, 
p. 45, “Les exemples proprement dits sont 
rares avant le xiiie siécle.” Schénbach further 
cites Wernher of Ellerbach and Honorius of 
Autun. I have not found any exempla in the 
Deflorationes Patrum of the former. There 
are, however, many in the Speculum Ecclesiae 
of the latter (Migne, Pat. Lat. vol. 172), which, 
I must confess, I had overlooked. Schénbach 
also cites Hoffmann’s Fundgruben, i, 70, and 
his own Altdeutsche Predigten. I have found 
only two or three exempla in the sermons pub- 
lished by Hoffmann. There are some sixteen 


| 
: | 
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in the first volume of the Altdeutsche Predig- 
ten, one in the second and none in the third. 
These may all be accounted for by the influ- 
ence of Gregory’s Homilies, which evidently 
was greater than I supposed. 

Indeed, the whole of Mr. Mosher’s second 
chapter, “The Exemplum in English before 
the coming of the Friars,” is a proof of this 
influence of Gregory’s Homilies. The princi- 
pal works considered in this chapter are: the 
Blickling Homilies, Aelfric’s Sermones, the 
Wulfstan Homilies, Old English Homilies of 
the Twelfth Century, and the Ormulum. In 
most of these exempla are used as by Gregory. 
They are, however, not very numerous and are 
taken largely from Gregory’s Dialogues and the 
Vitae Patrum. 

It is not until the third chapter, “ The Latin 
Exemplum in England,” that we begin to meet 
exempla of a more interesting nature than those 
above mentioned. It is a question whether such 
literary works as John of Salisbury’s Poly- 
craticus, Walter Map’s De Nugis Curialium, 
Gervase of Tilbury’s Otia Imperialia, Neckam’s 
De Naturis Rerum and Giraldus Cambrensis’s 
Gemma Ecclesiastica belong properly in this 
work. Mr. Mosher’s notices of Odo de Ceri- 
tona, the Gesta Romanorum and Holkot’s Liber 
de Moralizationibus might have been more valu- 
able had he been able to consult Mr. Herbert’s 
Catalogue. 

The fourth chapter, “The Exemplum in 
popular homiletic Literature after the coming 
of the Friars,” deals, among others, with the 
North English Homily Collection, the Contes 
moralizés of Bozon and Mirk’s Festial. The 
sources of the first two have been adequately 
treated by Meyer and Gerould; of the third 
Mr. Mosher says, p. 110: “A study of the 
sources and analogues of Mirk’s exempla offers 
a fruitful subject for research, although Dr. 
Erbe’s promised second volume may undertake 
the matter.” It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Mosher in this case, as in many others, has not 
gone more fully into the subject. He cites 
only the sources mentioned by Mirk himself 
and adds: “ Many of the tales have no refer- 
ence to their source other than ‘I rede’ or ‘I 
finde,’ but the above list is sufficient to indicate 
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the kind of narratives favored.” Many of the 
exempla, the sources of which are not men- 
tioned by Mirk, could easily have been traced 
and constitute some of the most widespread 
and attractive of medieval stories. 

Of the works mentioned in the fifth chapter, 
“The Exemplum in religious Treatises and In- 
struction-Books,” the only one that has not been 
sufficiently treated by others is Jacob’s Well 
(edited by Brandeis in Early English Text So- 
ciety, No. 115). To this interesting and little 
known treatise Mr. Mosher devotes about a 
page and a half and dismisses the sources with 
the words: “ At regular and frequent inter- 
vals Jacob’s Well has a pair of exempla taken 
mainly from the Vitae Patrum, Jacques de 
Vitry, Caesarius, Legenda aurea, and legends 
of the Virgin. The tales are therefore hack- 
neyed, but they are frequently forged into a 
new glow by the striking diction of the zealous 
redactor.” Here again many interesting ez- 
empla might have been mentioned, some of 
which are far from being “ hackneyed.” A few 
are: “ Alexander’s Precious Stone,” a story 
well worth a monograph, see Herbert’s Cata- 
logue, pp. 109, 132, 392, 537, 538; the story 
of “ Clerk Odo’s Man,” in Speculum Laicorum, 
Herbert, p. 377; “The two faithful Friends,” 
from the Disciplina Clericalis, etc. In some 
the attribution is incorrect, as where, p. 186, 
“The English Witch who died unshriven” is 
prefaced by “Cesarius tellyth.” It is, how- 
ever, from William of Malmesbury, “The 
Witch of Berkeley,” and occurs also in the 
Speculum Laicorum and elsewhere, see Her- 
bert, pp. 403, 437, 690. Another very puzzling 
reference is p. 276, “ The Means of coming to 
Heaven is to know ourselves,” attributed to 
“ Alysander in cronicis libro viii.” The story 
occurs in Holkot’s Convertimini, Herbert, p. 
134: “Advice given by oracle of Apollo: 
“ Nothis elicors, id est, nosce teipsum.” “ Re- 
fert Elenandus in cronicis li. 8” (V. de Beau- 
vais, Spec. Hist. xxix, cap. 109, among “ Flores 
Helinandi ”), “et hoe idem recitat Macrobius 
super sompnfiJum S[e]ipionis” (lib. i. cap. 
9).” The above are but a few examples of the 
way in which Mr. Mosher might have made 
his work more interesting and valuable. 
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The sixth and last chapter, “ Conclusion,” 
sums up the results of the work. Mr. Mosher’s 
conclusions seem to me correct, but are not 
based on sufficient illustrative material in the 
earlier part of his work. The various forms 
assumed by the Hxemplum during its long his- 
tory can be brought out clearly only by fre- 
quent examples given at length. The tendency 
to the secular entertaining story and jest should 
also have received greater attention, and, owing 
to lack of material, the specific English stories 
are slighted. The statement on p. 138, “ Local 
color then became occasionally noticeable, 
though distinctive English characteristics were 
here, as elsewhere among the floating body of 
universal tales, sparse.” Had Mr. Mosher been 
able to consult the collections analysed in Her- 
bert’s Catalogue, he would have seen that there 
are many specific English stories in the Specu- 
lum Laicorum, ete. A certain number are in 
Little’s Liber Exemplorum, noticed by Mr. 
Mosher. 

I have space left for only a few corrections 
and suggestions. On p. 33, Mr. Mosher speaks 
of “a Valerian noble,” and so on the next page. 
The noble in question (Gregory, Dialogues, Iv. 
52) is named “ Valerianus.” On p. 41 we find: 
“ An account of hell by a Scot returned from 
death,” and on p. 42: “The story of Nial, the 
Scottish deacon, is broken up and told in parts 
through two sermons. It narrates how this man 
was dead five weeks and then returned to tell 
of the awful fire that awaited those who dis- 
obeyed God’s law against Sabbath breaking.” 
The inference is that the story itself is given 
in Wulfstan. It is not, but only references to 
it. Nial was an Irishman, as is understood by 
“ Scot ” and “ Scottish.” Where is the full ac- 
count of the vision to be found? On p. 110 a 
story of Mirk’s is referred to, which Mirk him- 
self attributes to “the mayster of stories.” Mr. 
Mosher mentions that the story occurs in Gow- 
er’s Conf. Amant., Bk. vii. 11. 1783 seg. It 
would have been well to add that it was taken 
from the third book of Esdras, cap. 3-4, found 
in the Appendix to the Vulgate. 


T. F. Crane. 


Cornell University. 
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Les Femmes Savantes par Moliére, edited, 
with introduction, notes and vocabulary, by 
Cuartes A. Eacert. New York: American 
Book Company, 1911. 12mo., 187 pp. 

Moliére: Les Femmes Savantes, edited, with 
introduction, notes and vocabulary, by Mur- 
RAY Peasopy BrusH. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1911. 12mo., xvii +165 pp. 

Moliére: Les Précieuses Ridicules and Les 
Femmes Savantes, edited, with introduction, 
remarks and notes, by JoHN R. EFFINGER. 
New York: Holt, 1912. 12mo., xviii+ 
225 pp. 


Three editions of Les Femmes Savantes in 
the space of twelve months! This is more than 
the most devoted admirer of Moliére could 
have hoped for. Some might even fear that 
such an abundance of good things might create 
a feeling of embarras du choix. Fortunately, 
the nature of the editions is sufficiently varied 
to satisfy all needs, that of Professor Eggert 
being intended for beginners, those of Messrs. 
Effinger and Brush for more advanced students, 
although a complete vocabulary also accompa- 
nies Professor Brush’s volume. 

It is a pleasure to be able to state that all 
three editions have been made with care. The 
best sources have in each case been consulted, 
and a judicious choice, on the whole, has been 
made from the abundant material on hand. 
Besides, these neat and pleasing little volumes 
are remarkably free from misprints. 

I cannot help regretting that Professor Eg- 
gert has thought it necessary, from what some 
might call an exaggerated sense of propriety, 
to leave out of the text “a few lines of no spe- 
cial value, and in what now would be considered 
bad taste.” If some of Moliére’s plays, rarely 
read in class, are in need of such expurgations, 
this is hardly the case in the present instance. 
Henriette is an eminently proper, sane, and 
sensible young woman. Her remarks, very in- 
nocent after all, merely show that the French 
of the best society ever expressed their thoughts 
with more freedom than the Anglo-Saxons of 
to-day; and this observation, if the students 
can make it with such anodine shocks to their 
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feelings and so little danger to their morals, 
has its value. 

Whatever an editor’s views may be on this 
score, he should at any rate see to it that the 
omissions, if considered necessary, are made 
with care. By leaving out part of Chrysale’s 
speech, the mais with which Ariste begins his 
reply (p. 334, 1. 4: Act 1, se. 2) has no raison 
@étre. As it stands, it would indicate impa- 
tience or petulance on his part, which is con- 
trary to the poet’s intentions. 

In looking over this edition, the following 
remarks, of no great importance, have occurred 
to me: 

Page 12, note 2. The explanation seems 
more misleading than the text, which offers 
no special difficulty. By advising to construe 
Ce qu’un tel mot offre de dégoitant into ce 
de dégotitant que etc., one creates the 
impression that forms like the latter are cor- 
rect; and again, by stating that ce “is here 
treated like an adverb of quantity, like tant, 
trop, etc.,” the inexorable logic of beginners 
might conclude that tant or trop de dégottant 
is good French. If it is of doubtful wisdom to 
translate into bad English, it is positively dan- 
gerous to paraphrase good French into bad,— 
14, 8. Ht les soins ow je vois tant de femmes 
sensibles. The note reads: “ With a verb like 
vouées understood.” This is incorrect. The 
line is complete as it stands and sensible is 
predicate complement of femmes. If an Ergin- 
zung were desirable it should read: Ht les 
soins ow je vois tant de femmes étre sensibles.— 
14, 13. Qui se trouve is exactly equivalent to 
qui est and not to qu’on trowve——15, 12. de 
is not quite superfluous; it helps to express a 
shade: de ces beaux cétés=some such fine 
traits —18, 7. I do not see why embarrasse 
should be made to stand with aveua en face = 
confessions face to face. And why not devote 
a word to comme in the same line, the more 
so since the vocabulary gives no help here, and 
since modern French would require combien.— 
19, 1. No authoritative edition that I know 
has tous, all have tout = tout a fait.—23, 12. 
Méme dans votre seur is paraphrased by: 
Dans le cas de votre seur. The form used by 
the poet expresses exactly what he means, and 
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even to-day it would be very proper to say: 
jadmire en vous or dans votre seur la belle 4me 
de votre mére.—28, 2. I take it that the edi- 
tor means the seventeenth century instead of 
the eighteenth, although the remark applies to 
both, less, however, to the latter—30, 2. The 
indicative est is uncommon after i suffit que 
and might be noted in all three editions.— 
30, 3. avisé is neither ‘advised’ nor ‘ cau- 
tioned’ as the voc. has it, but rather with the 
reflexive, ‘devised,’ ‘found.’—30, 4. This 
passage is hardly provided for by the defini- 
tions of engager given in the vocabularies to 
the editions. Perhaps ‘ constrain’ would be a 
sufficient addition.—40, 7%. Chanceuse. The 
vocabulary states properly that ‘unlucky’ is 
the meaning. A note should add that nowa- 
days chanceux means ‘lucky’ and ‘risky.’ 
(Cf. Il a de la chance, de la veine; changard, 
veinard, ete.)—51, 1, manque aua lois. The 
voc. has: manquer, intr., ‘ fail,’ ‘ be wanting ;’— 
a, ‘be too late, ‘miss.2 Manquer is often 
transitive: manquer un train, un but, etc., 
with the meaning ‘ miss’ and ‘be late,’ but I 
know of no case where manquer a has the 
meaning of ‘be late.’ Here it means ‘ disre- 
gard.’ As for manquer a before an infinitive, 
as in p. 54, 1. 26, it is no longer in use.—52, 1. 
Le corps avec Vesprit fait figure. The note 
elucidates: fait figure = fait une figure (de 
rhétorique, ete.). Hardly! ‘Forms a whole’ 
or ‘ has its importance’ is about the meaning.— 
60, 3 and 8-9. The text is, in my opinion, 
clearer than the notes. If a paraphrase for 1. 3 
be thought necessary, it could only be vous lui 
faites vous mener par le nez, but surely stu- 
dents who read Moliére understand the passive 
force of an infinitive with laisser or fatre.— 
61,8. Jl est vrai. A note might well state that 
the modern form would be c’est or cela est vrat. 
—62, 2. Vous étes pour. ‘You are for,’ ‘in 
favor of,” appeals to me more than vous 
allez voir given by the note.—63, 3. ‘ For our 
part’ rather than ‘on our side’ as the trans- 
lation of chez nous.—64, 5, and 65, 2. Atten- 
tion should be called to the omission of the 
article in both cases—79, 5. Descartes is 
called a great physicist and mathematician. 
Surely he is not negligible as a philosopher !— 
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101, 19. Mon ceur court-tl aw change ou si 
vous l’y poussez? Est-ce moi qui vous quitte 
ou vous qui me chassez? Mr. Eggert writes: 
“The use of si here implies some omitted part 
after au change; for instance, de soi-méme or 
de pur caprice.” This explanation is inadmis- 
sible. Messrs. Brush and Effinger are prob- 
ably right in adopting the one given by the 
edition of the Grands Ecrivains, namely, that 
ou si vous l’y poussez is an “ancien tour trés 
correct, qui fait suivre une premiére interro- 
gation de forme ordinaire, d’une autre [com- 
mengant]| par si.” It is perhaps interesting to 
note that this is not admitted by every one. At 
a recent performance of the play at the Comé- 
die Frangaise, I heard these lines pronounced 
without any interrogation mark after poussez, 
or any stop, save perhaps the length of a 
comma. The actor then (Mr. Dessonnes) con- 
siders ou si vous l’y poussez as an ordinary if- 
clause. Prof. Lanson, however, questioned on 
this passage, kindly writes me: “C’est Pédi- 
tion qui a raison. L/7acteur de la Comédie 
Frangaise n’a pas compris le texte, et en a par 
une pénétration arbitraire, faussé le sens.”— 
109, 10. rien, which the editor proposes to sup- 
ply, should come after ait or fait, not after que. 
—109, 13. cest tout dit is not equivalent to 
c’est tout dire, but to c’est entendu = that’s an 
admitted fact.—109, 12. The grammatical 
nomenclature adopted by Mr. Eggert is open 
to criticism. In the present instance he calls 
a monsieur a direct object of voir. Similarly 
p- 121, n. 8, where se, the indirect object of 
faire immoler, is called the indirect object of 
on. On p. 124, n..4, he states that d votre 
mére is the direct object of apprendre, whereas 
it is distinctly an indirect object, the direct 
one being @ vivre.—129, 6. (In the Ef. and B. 
editions 1. 1624.) Ow vous arrétez-vous? Mr. 
Eggert makes ov equivalent to pourquoi, it 
seems to me without good grounds. A few 
lines further (1. 10) we have: le choix ow je 
m’arréte ; the first ow, if pronounced by Phila- 
minte, can therefore mean only: @ quot. Ef. 
and B. do not remark upon this hemistich and 
Mr. Brush’s vocabulary gives no adequate trans- 
lation for the vexing ow. The word would seem 
much more logical in the mouth of the notary 
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and would then mean: ow arrétez-vous votre 
choix? 'The replies of Philaminte and Chry- 
sale, the latter forming echo to the former, 
would also be better balanced, but there is no 
textual authority for such an emendation. Ap- 
parently the difficulty was felt at an early date, 
since the edition of 1734 bears the direction 
“Au notaire” after Philaminte’s name.—134, 
6. Whatever meaning the editor chooses to 
attribute to mystére, the etymology is always 
the same and it is probably not ministerium 
(see Korting, Lat. Rom. Worterb., 1907, and 
Dict. Gén. by H. and D.).—135, 12. écu is 
translated in the voc. by ‘dollar,’ which is 
Americanizing Moliére rather too much. While 
the five-frane piece is sometimes called écu de 
cing francs, in the seventeenth century, the 
crown was worth three livres and sometimes six 
(écu de six livres). Mr. Brush gives the 
proper translation. 

The vocabulary is carefully made and very 
full. Since Chaillot and Auteuil are included, 
why not calendes and ides? What authority 
is there for the statement that Auteuil was 
formerly called Hauteuil? Under @ and as 
an example of verbs requiring regularly 4, 
penser does not seem the best choice, since ex- 
pressions like je pense pouvoir le faire, je pense 
du bien de mes amis, will occur readily to fairly 
advanced students. Under instance, the d’ 
should be omitted or des instances substituted. 
—Under y and under tenir, y tient trop is 
translated by ‘ cares too much for’; but in the 
verse where it occurs (p. 103, 1. 1) it has the 
meaning of ‘is too intimately joined to it.’ 

Professor Brush has solved in the vocabu- 
lary most of the idiomatic difficulties, so that 
the notes are more exclusively of a literary, 
historical and even philosophical nature. So 
far as I have tested it, the vocabulary is very 
satisfactory. Neither under tout nor under 
jeté do I find the meaning of tout jeté, 1. 192. 
About the notes I venture to offer the following 
remarks: 

Line 24. On account of the two de’s in 
1. 23 and on account of the distance between 
the first part of the question and the second, 
de would not be used before Se faire les dou- 
ceurs, the rule notwithstanding—286. The 
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note to this passage is confusing. The state- 
ment that “this use of the impersonal pro- 
noun with falloir followed by an infinitive was 
most common at this time” would naturally 
mislead the student into believing that il faut 
+inf. is no longer frequent. Further, the 
comment that most common “was also the 
omission of the pronoun of the reflexive verb 
when preceded by another verb ” indicates that 
the editor considers the vous of this line as the 
indirect object of faut. It can hardly be any- 
thing else than the direct object of eziler, 
placed, in accord with the common practice of 
the seventeenth century, before the principal 
verb. The editors of the Grands Ecrivains 
hesitate between the two interpretations which 
would still be possible: i1 faut que je vous exile 
and i faut que vous vous exiliez. Mr. Brush 
states that the modern equivalent for this pas- 
sage is the latter. It might also be the former, 
or simply i faut vous exiler—291. The quo- 
tation on the omission of the article is irrele- 
vant here. In /e détour est d’esprit no article 
was expected, d’esprit meaning spirituel. It 
should have been made for 1]. 725 and 1. 730 
which are passed by unnoticed.—333. Dieu 
vous gard’. The note says that the regular 
pronunciation of the verb in this expression is 
gar and not garde. I was particularly attentive 
to this word at the Comédie Frangaise and am 
convinced that the d was distinctly sounded, 
which is, moreover, in accordance with the com- 
mon usage. The Grands Ecrivains edition 
(quoted by Effinger) states prudently that “le 
d’ était sans doute insensible dans la pronon- 
ciation,” sans doute meaning no more here than 
trés probablement.—347%. Nous donnions chez 
les dames romaines. The vocabulary trans- 
lates: ‘We had many a gallant adventure,’ 
and so they had, since they made des jalouz. 
But donner chez does not imply all that, it had 
merely the force of fréquenter assidiment, or 
as the G. E. edition has it: “nous nous lan- 
cions chez.”—3%6. Qu’on n’a pas pour un 
ceur. A fuller explanation of this curious 
construction would have been welecome.—436. 


The word femme should be inserted befores 


légitime at the end of the note—470. pitiés; 
no idea of pity contained in this word; Belise 
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speaks ironically and means that Chrysale con- 
siders the gross infractions of Martine as trifles 
(des miséres).—494. Bélise has not given 
any etymologies, why then does the note say 
that they resembled those of Ménage? And has 
not the latter found more good ones than bad 
ones ?—530. The pot au feu is still to-day the 
favorite dish of the French laboring classes, 
and for two good reasons: it is cheap and it is 
delicious.—559. The gerundive in this line 
could still be employed and differs from Lafon- 
taine’s cited in the note as parallel. If a pause 
is made after parlant in Chrysale’s speech, 
there is no ambiguity possible; un solécisme en 
parlant becomes equivalent to un solécisme 
fait en parlant. In the line from Lafontaine 
the gerundive could to-day refer only to limier 
and so would be excluded.—920. tows may 
not be taken adverbially ; the adverbial form in 
the mase. is always tout.—947. It would not 
be superfluous to state that c of respect is not 
sounded to-day at the Comédie Frangaise, de- 
spite the rime.—1139. Si j’étais que de vous. 
The note should add that the modern si j’étais 
de vous is as current as si j’étais a votre place. 
—1584. Moliére perhaps uses je vous trowve 
plaisante a me parler ainsi in order to make the 
right number of syllables; de me parler would 
have nothing that is unusual even in modern 
prose; it would always be preferred to en me 
parlant, too stiff for ordinary conversation. 

It was a happy idea on the part of Professor 
Effinger to edit together Les Précieuses Ridi- 
cules and Les Femmes Savantes and to illus- 
trate his notes with a Carte de Tendre. The 
general introduction of fourteen pages is schol- 
arly and contains a considerable amount of 
material that will be found of value by students 
and teachers alike. With introduction, re- 
marks on both plays, map and notes, the fairly 
advanced student will have before him the 
main elements for a clear understanding of 
the préciosité fad and criticism. A generous 
bibliography will guide those who wish to pro- 
ceed further with their studies of the seven- 
teenth century society and literature. The 
bibliography mentions Livet’s Précieux et Pré- 
cieuses of 1859; the latest edition is of 1896. 
Moliére, le Thédtre, le public, etc., is by Mant- 


. 
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zius, not Manzius. The following comments 
bear on the notes to the Femmes Savantes: 
Page 63, line 179. et faites wne mine is 
translated by ‘you appear,’ as though it were 
the same as faire mine de. It means here more 
directly ‘You make a face as though.’—64, 
206. Mais il met peu de poids does not mean 
‘he has little power to, but ‘he lays little 
stress on.’—65, 213. les visions du leur is ren- 
dered by leurs visions, but leur refers to esprit. 
—73, 347. Nous donnions chez les dames, 
already discussed above, is here translated by 
“we cut quite a figure, which is not implied 
in these words—82, 455. Oh, oh, peste la 
belle! The editor translates Ja belle! by 
‘you’re a pretty creature!’ This puts rather 
much stress on this vocative, while the whole 
stress should lie on peste! and Ja belle should 
be merely rendered by my girl/—105, 798. 
Hai, hai is hardly an interjection of astonish- 
ment, but expresses, with a smirk, assumed, but 
flattered, self-deprecation on the part of Tris- 
sotin, who is too convinced of his superiority 
to be astonished at praise.—110, 837. celui-la 
cannot be called a neuter pronoun; it is dis- 
tinctly masculine and refers to something un- 
derstood, trait d’esprit, calembour, ete.—124, 
1061. Ce n’est pas mon conte (mod. cela ne 
fait pas mon compte) means ‘that does not 
suit me,’ or ‘ give me satisfaction,’ and not ‘I 
do not intend to,’ or ‘I cannot.’—144, 1432. 
C’est par Vhonneur qu'il a de rimer @ latin. 
Mr. Effinger thinks that rimer a latin means 
rime “with the grace of a Latin scholar.” I 
can see no basis for that translation and I pre- 
fer Mr. Brush’s literal rendering, ‘rime with 
the word Latin.’ Mr. Eggert does not remark 
upon this, so I take it that he also understands 
it in the latter manner.—151, 1553. @ vous si 
singuliére is translated by ‘ which is quite un- 
usual.’ I think that Mr. Brush’s interpreta- 
tion ‘so peculiar to you,’ ‘so uniquely your 
own’ is more exactly equivalent to the original. 
No French writers are more commonly 
quoted than Lafontaine and Moliére. It would 
therefore seem highly desirable to call the atten- 
tion of the students to some lines that have 
almost become household words with the French 
and of which Les Femmes Savantes furnishes 
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a large share. I indicate by numbers and at 
random, after the Ef. and B. editions, some of 
the commonest ones: ll. 73-74; 419; 465; 477; 
531; 543; 598; 1063; 1284; 1296; 1304; 1320; 
1396 ; 1480; 1520; 1544; 1644; 1645-46 ; 1665; 
1749; 1775-76; and 1. 21%, very appropriate 
these days.* 


J. L. BorGERHOFF. 
Western Reserve University. 


The Rise of the Novel of Manners: A Study 
of English Prose Fiction between 1600 and 
1740. By E. Morean. New 
York, The Columbia University Press, 1911. 
ix + 271 pp. 


Perhaps the greatest achievement of Miss 
Morgan’s dissertation is its fresh, indication of 
the immense possibilities of detailed research 
in the comparatively unworked field she has 
selected. Indeed, in the very state of affairs 
she has helped to reveal lies the source of her 
most notable difficulty, that of giving a com- 
prehensive, well-ordered interpretation of what 
is still so much involved. Even those of us 
who feel the time ripe for the interpretative 
monograph of considerable scope are likely to 
experience a new thrill at the temerity of this 
undertaking. Still, paths must be broken, and 
Miss Morgan displays commendable modesty in 
presenting herself as a pioneer. Her book, she 
confesses at the outset, “is but a clearing of 
the ground in a field where little has been done 
and much remains to be accomplished.” She 
stresses rather the significance of her valuable 
and extensive Bibliography of English fiction 
prior to 1740, although this too makes no 
claim to completeness. She is over-precise in 
acknowledging indebtedness to such previous 


The following misprints have been noted. Eg- 
gert: p. 74, n. 4 should be numbered 5; p. 110, n. 18, 
bleuw read bleus. Brush: period after 1. 246; the 
suspension points after 1. 275 are superfluous. Ef- 
finger: p. 104, 1. 777, read donnez-nous; p. 110, 1. 
840, read j’eus for j’ai (although there is authority 
for both); p. 178, note on next to last line should 
refer to 1. 957; p. 220, note to 1187, read interro- 
gation. 
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studies as were available to her, as she has per- 
haps been over-inclined to depend upon them. 
On the whole, recognizing as she does the haz- 
ards and limitations of her task, she has as 
nearly overcome these as might reasonably be 
expected. 

The fact remains, however, that this is an 
undertaking for the more mature scholar, with 
a broader sense of background. Without dis- 
paragement to the work before us, certain points 
may be noted where, for lack of this back- 
ground, close and significant relationships have 
been passed over. Partly as a result of the 
general plan of treatment, the consideration of 
the novella-type in its relation to romance and 
later novel seems broken and inadequate, de- 
spite the natural presumption of its large influ- 
ence. By ignoring the continental history of 
these stories, the actual points of contact with 
the other forms are not made apparent at all. 
In her references to the “ voyage imaginaire ” 
as a development of the “ ideal commonwealth ” 
(pp. 19 ff.), Miss Morgan fails to give due 
credit to long and respected—if not respectable 
—ancestry, omitting all mention of Lucian and 
Rabelais, and apparently not taking into ac- 
count the immense vogue of their satire and its 
imitations in this period. Lucian is again 
ignored in the mention of Quevedo’s Visions 
and related literature (p. 48), and is named 
but once in the entire book—in connection 
with Tom Brown’s Dialogues and their kin- 
dred. The Gargantua of Rabelais appears in 
a list of French anti-romances (p. 44), appar- 
ently intended to represent the influence of 
Don Quixote. The ideals of the heroic ro- 
mance (pp. 29 ff.), its critical treatment as 
poetry, and its close relation to drama and epic 
can be made clear only against the general 
“heroic” background which dominated French 
criticism in the seventeenth century and set 
scholars to penning elaborate compositions ac- 
cording to the code. Without depreciating the 
distinct vogue of the Portuguese Letters and 
the French revival of the Letters of Abelard 
and Heloise (pp. 70 ff.), it may be questioned 
if full value is put upon the development of 
the familiar letter in romances, secret histories, 
and the like, with its repeated emphasis on psy- 
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chological analysis as well as refined style. One 
feels, too, that there is more to be learned 
from the history of the contemporary drama 
and its sentimental tendencies, and from the 
various phases of feminism and the coterie life 
in France and England, than is indicated in 
the occasional notice taken of such matters. 
Beyond question this investigation is a prob- 
lem in comparative literature, France in par- 
ticular affording so many models and institut- 
ing so many developments that it must be 
constantly taken into account. Yet Miss Mor- 
gan is regrettably cautious in confining her 
attention to English manifestations of these ac- 
tivities, even at the expense of unity and clear- 
ness throughout. “ With the actual content of 
the romances,” she says in one place, “—the 
pseudo-history, the episodes, the actual per- 
sonages concealed under the assumed names— 
we are not concerned, since we are regarding 
them solely with respect to the English devel- 
opment” (p. 29). Having offered ample evi- 
dence that all romances of importance were 
well known in England, she is hardly justified 
in such unconcern. The current investigation 
of character-portraiture is throwing much light 
on the beginnings of English fiction, and there 
is reason to ascribe equal significance to other 
conventional elements in these romances. At 
almost every turn, indeed, there is a possibility 
of foreign parallels, but a single illustration 
will serve. On pages 63-65, three English 
stories of the last decade of the seventeenth 
century are outlined as typical of “the transi- 
tion from the romance to the idealistic novel 
of manners.” In a note (p. 65) the author 
thinks it worth while to suggest the close 
resemblance and perhaps indebtedness of these 
novels to a group of three French stories writ- 
ten by different authors as early as 1601-5, and 
never translated into English. Much closer 
and more attractive is the parallel to various 
of the moralized stories of Jean-Pierre Camus, 
just as clearly combining “romantic Spanish 
intrigue with prosaic contemporary manners ” 
and consciously directing our sympathy toward 
the victims. The voluminous writings of this 
worthy bishop extended over more than thirty 
years—from 1610 to 1644—and attracted no 
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little immediate attention in France. Their 

popularity in England is indicated by the fol- 

lowing translations in a period when French 

originals were being widely read :— 

1632-3. A Draught of Eternity: The Spirit- 
ual Director disinterested. 


1639. Admirable Events: Selected out of 
Four Books. 

1€:0. The Loving Enemie, or a Famous 
True History (Another edition in 
1667). 

1652. Nature’s Paradox, or the Innocent 
Impostor.? 

167%. Alcimus and Vannoza (Reprinted as 


Forced, Marriage, 1678). 


The particular novels Miss Morgan is discuss- 
ing may have been independent of this influ- 
ence, but with the example of Camus before 
them, English writers should not have found it 
difficult at any time to make the transition 
indicated. 

The material of this study appears to fall 
readily into types and categories, such as the 
“seven well-defined types of romance” which 
determine the arrangement of Chapter I. In 
actual practice, however, the literary output of 
that day was little better adapted to such 
clear-cut distinctions than was Elizabethan lit- 
erature, and the student is under no obligation 
to sustain them at all costs. One feels con- 
stantly that if Miss Morgan were not quite so 
conscientious in this regard, and managed her 
material with a somewhat freer hand, she 
would reach results more tangible and more 
approximately accurate. Concrete examples 
may be found in the treatment of the “ ideal 
commonwealth ” already cited, and in the at- 
tempt to keep the seven varieties of romance 
distinct in character and influence throughout 
their history. Even the formal and rather 
forced distinction of romance and novel, which 


1A bibliography of Camus’s works is given by 
Koerting, Geschichte des Franzésischen Romans im 
XVII Jahrhundert, ed. 1891, pp. 208-210, following 
a critical chapter, with outlines of certain of the 
stories. 

* This story, published by Camus in 1625 with the 
title Iphigéne, seems to be the source of Suckling’s 
Tragedy of Brennoralt, produced about 1640. 
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helps to shift the Duchess of Newcastle into 
the period after 1700 in the book, would 
seem to complicate the general problem un- 
necessarily. 


In so comprehensive a study, the type method 
of treatment is attractive, partly because it 
offers opportunity to clear the field by setting 
certain categories aside as “negligible.” Yet 
the nature of this field is such that practically 
nothing may be neglected. The first negligi- 
ble quantity set aside by Miss Morgan—the 
material of popular fiction—is later assigned 
some significance, and is given a consideration 
that is highly suggestive of large possibilities 
(pp. 115 ff.). Sidney’s Arcadia is similarly 
dismissed, notwithstanding the admission that 
references to it in the seventeenth century were 
legion, and that it may have given name to 
Richardson’s first heroine (p. 15). Transla- 
tions of foreign literature usually have their 
influence depreciated unless specific English 
imitations appear. This is in part the reason 
for the slight and disconnected treatment given 
to the Protean forms of the roman a clef and 
the closely-allied romantic autobiographies of 
the period. These free-lances of literature, in 
their varying moods, served too large a pur- 
pose in bringing the romance down to every- 
day existence, to receive mere passing mention. 
Indeed, one would not go far astray in under- 
taking to find in them a unifying principle for 
the entire shaping of the problem. By the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, Italy and 
France were familiar enough with romances 
suspected of disguising actual personages and 
experiences; with memoirs that improvised at 
times in romantic directions; with the “ secret 
history ” concerned largely with apocryphal 
and highly scandalous amours. D’Urfé’s As- 
trée and the Hétel de Rambouillet, appearing 
simultaneously in France, gave marked impetus 
to the custom of fusing fiction and reality. 
A rapid growth of burlesque and realistic ro- 
mance gave material encouragement to the 
natural tendency toward a lower social scale 
and certain picturesque details, of which the 
novella-tradition provided an abundant sup- 
ply. By 1660, when Bussy-Rabutin composed 
his Histoire amoureuse des Gaules, it must have 
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mattered little to a French reader whether he 
found his lighter entertainment classified as 
histoire, amours, mémoires, roman, or roman 
satirique ; whether the scene was laid in remote 
regions, or ancient monarchies, or some no- 
man’s-land of the imagination. The person- 
ages were likely to be of his own time and 
country, the matter built on the half-truth 
of current scandal, and the tone strongly 
satirical. The method was in great part a 
colloquial adaptation of that in the heroic 
romances, retaining the conventions of elab- 
orate episodes, character-portraits, and inserted 
correspondence.® 

Literature of this sort was soon popular in 
England as well as in France, appealing both 
to the nobler-minded, who read it as social 
satire, and to the baser sort, who frankly en- 
joyed its indecency. The fact that the first 
original English contribution was Queen Zarah 
and the Zarazians, in 1705 (p. 85), loses sig- 
nificance as one begins to realize the amount of 
such material translated from the French be- 
fore that date. Zarah itself was represented as 
rendered through the French from an Italian 
original.* Miss Morgan’s own bibliography in- 
dicates the prevalence of such fiction in the 
early eighteenth century, and makes evident 
the arbitrary way in which English authors 
threw similar material under various cate- 
gories: memoirs, histories, amours, and novels. 
One recalls, in this connection, that many read- 
ers censured Richardson’s Pamela for its in- 
decency, and as many more busied themselves 
trying to identify the characters. Even if this 
movement in fiction does not appear to focus so 
directly on the work of Richardson, it cannot 
be swept aside in developing in its narrow 
sense what Miss Morgan interprets very 
loosely—“ the novel of manners.” 


* Cf, Bussy-Rabutin’s own statement of his method 
and ideals, in the “lettre apologétique” to the His- 
toire amoureuse, ed. Garnier Fréres, Paris, n. d., 
p. 2. 

*Steele in Tatler No. 84 (1709), after ridiculing 
the untruthfulness of current French memoirs, de- 
clares: “I do hereby give notice to all book-sellers 
and translators whatsoever, that the word Memoir 
is French for a novel.” 
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In a dissertation with so wide a scope, it is 
no surprise, and no particular reason for cen- 
sure, to discover a number of inaccuracies in 
incidental details. On reading the statement 
that in the seventeenth century, “the only 
fresh endeavor to deal, in narrative form, with 
the Arthurian material is to be found in the 
little known epics of Sir Richard Blackmore,” 
one misses the familiar references to Milton’s 
projects in this direction. It seems equally 
strange to find Daphnis and Chloe pronounced 
“quite free” from the absurd adventures and 
marvels of other Greek romances (p. 11). “In 
1611,” says Miss Morgan, “we find DuBartas 
referring to Sidney” (p. 15). Here, as her 
note indicates, she has not gone back of a 
reference in Jusserand’s English Novel in the 
Time of Shakspere, and has ignored the fact 
that the Second Day of the Second Week, in 
which this tribute appears, was published in 
1584, and that DuBartas died in 1590. A 
similar oversight occurs later (p. 36) where 
Roger Boyle’s Parthenissa, published in 1654, 
is represented as undoubtedly under the influ- 
ence of Mrs. Katherine Philips. Boyle can- 
not be discovered in the pre-Restoration circle 
of “The Matchless Orinda,” their friendship 
belonging to the period of her sojourn in Ire- 
land, during 1662-3. 

Miss Morgan’s character-portrait of the 
Duchess of Newcastle (p. 91) contains several 
statements that cannot well be squared with 
the few facts available. Constant defiance of 
convention and Mrs. Grundy is not borne out 
by her pre-nuptial letters to the Duke in the 
Welbeck mss.,° expressing fear of the gossip at 
St. Germains. “I do not send to you ‘to-day,” 
ishe says in one of these, “for if I do, they 
will say I pursue you for your affections, for 
though I love you extremely I never feared my 
modesty so small as it would give me leave to 
court any man.” That the Duchess was not 
given to sentimentalizing and to self-analysis 
must be mere matter of personal opinion, in 
which not all readers of her autobiography 
and prefaces will share. Indeed, the comment 


5Cf. The First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle- 
upon-7yne. New York, 1910, pp. 180-186. 
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seems hardly consistent with Miss Morgan’s 
final estimate, that the Duchess, in a lifetime 
of restless seeking for better self-expression, 
never managed to speak out to her satisfaction. 
If she did not so manage, the prodigious extent 
of her printed works, her own description of 
the pen speeding to keep pace with her nimble 
fancies,* and Theophilus Cibber’s account of 
her overworked group of trained secretaries 7 
leave us wondering what could have been left 
unsaid. 

By some inadvertency, at the beginning of 
Chapter IV only four of the five groups into 
which chap-book literature is to be divided get 
into Miss Morgan’s enumeration at all. After 
some confusion the reader finds the missing 
category—moral and religious tracts—dis- 
cussed in its proper order in the comment on 
these groups (p. 118). On page 59, Vital 
D’Audiguier appears as “ D’Audiger”; and on 
page 121, George Lillo’s significant tragedy is 
mentioned as “ George Barnfield.” 

After all, as the author recognizes, this en- 
tire essay is only an interpretative introduction 
to the bibliographical material which is the 
kernel of the dissertation. Here there is a 
contribution that later students may enlarge 
and modify, but cannot fail to utilize. This 
particular period, most of it between the Sta- 
tioners’ Register and the institution of the 
monthly magazines, with their lists of current 
publications, has been sadly in need of just 
such systematic attention for all phases of lit- 
erary production. With the material once be- 
fore us, we may agree or not with details of 
Miss Morgan’s analytical account of it; the 
thing of first importance is our possession of it 
in so convenient a form. The interpretation, it 
should be added, is probably as satisfying as 
could be made at the present time. 


A. H. UpHam. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


*Cf. The Life of William Cavendish, ed. C. H. 
Firth. London, 1886, p. 307. 

7’ Lives of the Poets of Great Britain and Ireland. 
London, 1753, 164. 
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Pierre de Ronsard, Essai de biographie: les 
ancétres—la jeunesse; par HENRI LoNGNON. 
Paris: Champion, 1912. xii, 512 pp. (Bibl. 
litt. de la Renaissance, xi.) 

. Pierre de Ronsard occupies a curious posi- 

tion in the history of French letters in that 
until the last few years almost no study at all 
has been made of his life, and that even now a 
comprehensive, scientific biography remains to 
be written. When the first posthumous edi- 
tion of Ronsard’s poetry appeared in 1586, 
Claude Binet, one of the two editors, added a 
‘life’ which he had prepared for the poet’s 
obsequies, and which gave in sympathetic man- 
ner the essential facts and details of the au- 
thor’s ancestry, personality, and manner of 
living. This life was interesting, and, though 
full of errors, has been the basis of all subse- 
quent studies of the subject, of which the most 
recent are nothing more than editions of Binet’s 
text with notes and corrections by Miss Helen 
Evers* and by Mr. Paul Laumonier.* The 
field was thus open for Mr. Longnon to pre- 
sent an independent biography, and, so far as 
he has gone, he has done this in a most satis- 
factory manner. Unfortunately, as the work is 
but an outgrowth of his thesis at the Ecole 
des Chartes, his study only embraces the an- 
cestry and youth of the poet. 

Mr. Longnon uses as his chief sources the 
biography of Binet and Ronsard’s own state- 
ments in his poetry. These sources he controls 
by a mass of contemporary evidence, largely 
drawn from ancient documents, which he cites 
in detail in his appendices. It is to be re- 
gretted that he has failed to add an index and 
a list of the works consulted. The references 
in the footnotes are numerous and absolutely 
clear, but it is necessary to turn to Mr. Lau- 
monier’s excellent lists for any extensive bibli- 


ography.*® 


1 Critical Edition of the Discours de la vie de 
Pierre de Ronsard, Bryn Mawr dissertation, Phila- 
delphia, 1905. 

2 Vie de Ronsard de Claude Binet, Paris, 1910. 

* Cf. Laumonier, op. cit. and Ronsard, poéte lyrique, 
Paris, 1909. Neither writer mentions the recent 
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In the exposition of his material, Mr. Lon- 
gnon is clear, direct, and reasonable. He treats 
disputed points without dogmatism; after a 
fair discussion of all sides, he pronounces in 
favor of the view which seems to him to have 
the best support. Following this method, he 
is forced to deny the claim to an eastern origin 
for the family as made by the poet and his 
descendants. He posits as the date of the poet’s 
birth, Saturday, September eleventh, 1525, be- 
lieving that Ronsard, when he was looking up 
his family record, misread | | as two instead 
of eleven. He develops at length a new theory 
of the chronology of the poet’s trips to Scot- 
land and England. Finally he puts the famous 
first meeting with Du Bellay in 1547 instead 
of in 1549, so that the publication of the Dé- 
fense in the latter year no longer seems an 
anomaly. While in all of these questions Mr. 
Longnon’s arguments may not be conclusive, 
they are more than plausible, and his deduc- 
tions far more probable than those of any pre- 
ceding biographers. 

Perhaps the most attractive feature of the 
Essai is the way in which the writer has pre- 
sented his subject. With no sacrifice of accu- 
racy he has given us a book that is entertain- 
ing, readable, and full of well chosen cita- 
tions; one that interests us in the author, in 
his doings, and even in the little questions of 
biographical detail that are usually so tire- 
some. We most assuredly hope that Mr. Lon- 
gnon will not be content to drop his study at 
this point, but will extend it to a complete 
history of Ronsard, the man and poet. 


Murray P. BrusH. 


The Johns Hopkins University. 


edition by Vaganay of the Amours de P. de Ronsard, 
Vandémois, with the commentary of Marc-Antoine 
Muret, Paris, Champion, 1910, or Wyndham’s Ron- 
sard and the Pléiade, Macmillan, 1906. 
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Orto Harnack, Aufsatze und Vortrige. Tiibin- 
gen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1911. iii + 327 pp. 


The significance of this book lies in its being 
the exponent of a culture and art ideal best ex- 
emplified by Goethe, an ideal which—largely 
on account of his potent influence—has never, 
in spite of the growth of realistic art and spe- 
cialization, lost its hold on the German imag- 
ination. A few names, like Tirsch, Herman 
Grimm, Victor Hehn among scholars and crit- 
ics, and Grillparzer, Heyse among literary ar- 
tists, bear witness to this statement. Culture, 
according to this conception, should be the ex- 
pression of the largest possible intellectual sym- 
pathy combined with a sense of form, and art 
should wed a Greek instinct for beauty with an 
interest in the ever-recurring, universally im- 
portant, rather than in the exceptional and 
hyper-idiosyncratic. Harnack, whose Life of 
Schiller, whose fundamental treatises on the 
aesthctical principles of the German classics, 
and whose numerous essays on kindred sub- 
jects, have long since proved him a most ade- 
quate and thorough interpreter of eighteenth 
century German culture, here again, in his 
lucid and mellow style, unrolls before us a 
series of studies which prove his profound inner 
relationship with the author of Faust and 
Iphigenie. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that the bulk 
of the book should deal with Goethe. The very 
first essay, “ Die Bedeutung des Zeitalters der 
Aufklirung fiir unsere Zeit,” interprets the 
spirit of intellectual hospitality and toleration 
characteristic of the Age of Rationalism, and 
is a fine protest against the exaggerated race- 
individualism of our day. “ Wandlungen des 
Urteils iiber Goethe ” shows how the poet’s per- 
sonality, often obscured and distorted in the 
nineteenth century by party-hatred, by ignor- 
ance, or by ephemeral literary fashions, at 
present is becoming more and more an inform- 
ing power in the formation of a new culture 
ideal in contemporary Germany. “Zu Goethes 
hundertfiinfzigstem Geburtstage” emphasizes 
the value of Goethe’s ideal of synthesis and har- 
mony as a corrective in an age of specializa- 
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tion like ours. “ Goethe iiber kiinstlerische und 
mechanische Tatigheit ” discusses the sage of 
Weimar as a leader in the protest against the 
artistic degeneration ushered in by the spread 
of machinery—especially English machinery-— 
in the nineteenth century. That the protest cul- 
minated in most brilliant fashion in two En- 
glishmen, Ruskin and Morris, is a significant 
fact which Harnack ought not to have passed 
over in silence. In opposition to views main- 
tained by Brandes, Harnack shows in “ Hoch- 
gebirgs- und Meerespoesie bei Goethe,” that 
Goethe was one of the earliest and greatest of 
the interpreters of the ocean, though—charac- 
teristically—not of the German Ocean, but of 
the Mediterranean. 

The four essays on Schiller, though less orig- 
inal than those on Goethe, help to emphasize 
the contours of the book. That Harnack’s 
ideal does not exclude intelligent appreciation 
of problems of modern life appears in the re- 
maining pages of the work which deal with 
subjects like “Zur Entwickelungsgeschichte 
des deutschen Dramas im 19. Jahrhundert,” 
“Zur Wiirdigung der dramatischen Kunst Heb- 
bels,” “ Paul Heyse,” “Zu Bjérnsons Gediicht- 
nis,” ete. The essay on Heine marks a refresh- 
ing reaction in favor of this great literary 
artist. 

Yet we must add that here and there Har- 
nack seems to underrate the positive contribu- 
tions of some of the nineteenth century ideals 
when they happened to be out of harmony with 
Goethe’s tenets. So the comparative indiffer- 
ence towards Italy on the part of modern paint- 
ers, which Harnack criticises, is due in large 
measure to the discovery of many beauties in 
northern landscape to which the eighteenth 
century was blind, and hence is not merely a 
sign of deterioration. Goethe’s contempt for 
German art and art-criticism of the early nine- 
teenth century, for which Harnack has no 
word of disapproyal, was distinctly a sign of 
limitation on his part. We feel now, that with 
all its faults, German Pre-Raphaelism—Wack- 
enroder, Schlegel, Overbeck, etc.—ushered in a 
great new movement which reached its zenith 
in Ruskin and the English Pre-Raphaelites. 
Again, in the essay on the dramatist Grabbe, 
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not sufficient justice is done to the extraordi- 
nary originality implied in Grabbe’s laying the 
entire emphasis on the environment, and hence 
completely freeing his tragic hero from the tra- 
ditional “moral guilt ”—and that as early as 
1831, long before Hebbel’s “Maria Magda- 
lena” (1844), and even earlier than Alfred 
de Vigny’s “ Chatterton” (1834). 

Whether we agree or disagree with Harnack, 
however, we must feel on every page of this 
last book from his pen, as we have done in the 
case of all his other contributions, that we are 
in contact with a personality at once sound ip 
method and elevated in spirit, as well as en. 
dowed with a sense of form—a type of mind 
never more welcome nor more needed than 
among us to-day. . 

CAMILLO VON KLENZE. 

Brown University. 


- CORRESPONDENCE 
THE Source or Britannicvs, II, 6 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs :—The celebrated scene of Nero’s eaves- 
dropping upon Junie and Britannicus has a 
close parallel in Rotrou’s Bélisaire, a tragedy 
written some twenty-seven years before Ra- 
cine’s.1 Junie, it will be remembered, is re- 
quired to speak with her lover, knowing that 
Nero is watching them from a hiding place and 
that any display of affection for Britannicus 
will be fatal to him. Similarly the Empress 
Theodora tantalizes her rival in Bélisaire. She 
had loved Belisarius when she was an actress 
in the Hippodrome, but he had neglected her 
for Antonina, so that now, as Empress, she is 
seeking to avenge her unrequited affection. In 
the first act she forbids Antonina to recognize 
her lover when he presents himself before the 
Emperor on returning from a victorious cam- 
paign. Later, she leaves her rival alone with 
Belisarius, after warning her that if she shows 
her feeling for him, he will be put to death, 


1 Bélisaire was published in 1644, probably first 
acted in 1642 or 1643; the first performance of 
Britannicus was on Dec. 13, 1669. 
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and adding, “je vous écouterai par cette ja- 
lousie.” * The next scene shows her “a la 
fenétre sans étre vue,” while Belisarius is mak- 
ing love in vain to Antonina. He cannot un- 
derstand the latter’s ambiguous words and con- 
cludes, like Britannicus, that she is faithless. 
Rotrouw’s persons seem declamatory when 
their speeches are compared with the simple 
language of Racine’s lovers; there is no verbal 
similarity between the two scenes; the differ- 
ence of the persecutors’ sex prevents a parallel 
in Rotrou to Britannicus’s poignant suspicion 
that Junie has been dazzled by his imperial 
rival. But in other respects the situations are 
identical. In both plays are found the jealous, 
spying ruler, whose proximity is known to one 
lover only, the woman torn between desire to 
save her lover and fear lest her words may cost 
her his love, and the hero, eager to express his 
devotion, astonished to find his mistress cold. 
Rotrou was sufficiently famous, his printed 
plays sufficiently accessible for Racine to imi- 
tate him. The small success that Bélisaire had 
on the stage may have prevented the discovery 
of the borrowing. I find no mention of the 
episode in history. Indeed, the unhistoric hos- 
tility it implies between Theodora and Anto- 
nina and the fact that there is no reference to 
the scene in Procopius’s record of court gossip 
indicate that it is a literary invention. As 
there is no evidence to show that Rotrou bor- 
rowed the episode from another author of fic- 
tion, it is reasonable to credit him alone with 
suggesting to Racine this excellent situation. 


H. LANCASTER. 
Amherst College. 


Burns’s Awa, Whigs, Awa! 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs :—May I call attention to a slight in- 
accuracy in the notes to the Centenary Edition 
of Burns’s poetry, to correct which would be 
hardly worth while were it not possible at the 
same time to throw a little more light on the 


2. 
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methods James Hogg employed in compiling 
his Jacobite Relics. 

Commenting on Burns’s spirited song Awa, 
Whigs, Awa, the editors say: “The Jacobite 
song thus named in Hogg’s Jacobite Songs 
[sic] is chiefly Hogg’s.”? As a matter of fact, 
however, this is one of the few modern songs 
in that collection which do not bear traces of 
the Shepherd’s “improving” pen. To differ- 
entiate his own version from those previously 
published he appropriated the four stanzas and 
chorus which Burns had contributed to the 
Museum, changed their order, and added three 
stanzas which he found in Allan Cunningham’s 
version in Cromek’s Remains of Nithsdale and 
Galloway Song. A comparison of the three 
versions makes it perfectly clear that Hogg had 
both Burns’s and Cunningham’s before him as 
he arranged his own, and also, that he is re- 
sponsible for nothing but the arrangement of 
the stanzas. 

Cunningham’s note to the song, in chief part 
as follows, is brief and characteristically mis- 
leading. “This old song,” he writes, “has 
long been a favorite among all classes, prob- 
ably for its beautiful tune. The first two verses 
may be found in the Scots Musical Museum. 
Those annexed have never been printed, per- 
haps from their strong and direct severity. 

It is from the recitation of Mrs. Cop- 
land.” * The song, as the editors of the Cen- 
tenary point out, did not appear in print “ be- 
fore the publication of Burns’s set in Johnson’s 
Museum,” * and could not have been a favorite 
for longer than fifteen years. Moreover, the 
stanzas which Cunningham printed for the first 
time were in all probability his own work.® 

Hogg’s note seems to have been written with 
equal intent to deceive, for Hogg knew Cun- 
ningham and the facts concerning Cromek’s 
Remains: “Part of the verses are as old as 
the time of Cromwell, but others have been 


1Op. cit., m1, 350. 

?London, 1810. 

3 Remains, ete., 147. 

*Op. cit., 11, 350. 

®*The spurious character of Cromek’s Remains, 
and Cunningham’s connection with the volume, be- 
came notorious soon after the book was published. 
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added of a later date, it is impossible to say 
when.” * This is a fair sample of the Shep- 
herd’s editorial accuracy. The one element of 
mystery in Hogg’s connection with the song is 
the fact that he did not, as was customary, 
change the older material to suit his own whim, 
but merely rearranged the order of the stanzas. 
This fact the editors of the Centenary Burns 
failed to observe. 


FRANKLYN BLiss SNYDER. 
Northwestern University. 


An AppITIONAL NOTE ON THE Critic 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs :—Under the caption “A Note on the 
Critic,’ in Mod. Lang. Notes for May, 1912, 
Mr. Arthur B. Myrick suggests a parallel be- 
tween certain lines from La Mort de Daire (ca. 
1560) by Jacques de la Taille, and a burlesque 
passage in Sheridan’s Critic (1779). The 
former runs: 


“Ma femme et mes enfants aye en recommenda . . 
Il ne put l’achever, car la mort l’en garda.” 


The latter: 


“ And Whiskerandos quits this bustling scene 
For all eter—” 
“—nity,—he would have added, but stern death 
Cut short his being and the noun at once! ’’ 


Mr. Myrick does not consider it likely that 
Sheridan knew the rather obscure French play. 
It seems very probable that if there was any 
imitation, both these authors followed the well- 
known passage in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso 
(1532), xlii, 14; the death of Brandimarte. 

“ N@ men ti raccomando la mia Fiordi . . . 
Ma dir non poté ligi: e qui finfo.” 

It is only another instance of the danger that 
lurks in establishing parallels without possess- 
ing all the data; and one never has quite all. 
Who knows what chanson de geste preceded 
Ariosto in this natural path? 


S. Griswotp Mortey. 
University of Colorado. 


° Jacobite Relics, 1, 259. 
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IvaLIAN FABLES 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs:—In Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. xxv, pp. 
65-67, Mr. H. E. Smith published an article 
in which he described more or less fully nine 
editions of a collection of Latin fables with 
Italian notes. What is claimed to be a unique 
copy of a tenth edition of the same text has 
recently been described in Catalogue No. 29 
of Wilfrid M. Voynich, London, and three fac- 
similes have been likewise given. The first fac- 
simile corresponds closely to the description 
given by Mr. Smith of a cut in the Harvard 
collection. But the accompanying title varies, 
and here reads “ Esopus constructus moraliza- 
tus 7 ystoriatus ad vtilitatem discipulorum.” 
Cf. the Mazarine edition. 

The colophon, however, is quite different 
from any of those already known. It reads: 
“Impressum Mediolani per Magistrum Leonar- 
dum Pachel. Anno domini Mecccciij, die xii 
September.” The copy is in bad condition, 
and eight leaves are missing. 


Grorce C. KEIDEL. 
Library of Congress. 


An Opp Text or CHaAucer’s Purse 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs:—I append two stanzas of Chaucer’s 
Purs, as they appear in s., Caius College 176, 
folio 23. The ms. is of the middle XV century. 
So far as I know, this text has hitherto escaped 
notice. 


A BALADE 


To you, my purce, and non other wyzt, 
Complayne I, for you be my lady dere. 
I am so sory now that you be light, 
For certes, but you make me hevy chere, 
Me were A leef to be layd opon my bere, 
For which vnto your mercy thus I crye, 
Beith hevy agayne, or els most I dye. 
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Now wouschsaf this day or it be nyzt, 
That I of you the blesfull sowne may here, 
Or se your colour like the sonne bright 
That of yowlenes had neuer no pere, 
Ye be my lif, ye be my hertes stere, 
Quene of comfort, and of all company, 
Be hevy agayne, or els most I dye. 


H. N. MacCracken. 


New Haven, Conn. 


MILTON’s TRANSLATION FROM ARIOSTO 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs :—In Milton’s Of Reformation in Eng- 
land, Book 1, occur eight lines translated from 
the thirty-fourth canto of the Orlando Furioso ; 
in the Oxford edition of Milton’s Poems, edited 
by Dean H. C. Beeching, they are given as 
follows: 


And to be short, at last his guid him brings 
Into a goodly valley, where he sees 

A mighty mass of things strangely confus’d 
Things that on earth were lost or were abus’d. 


Then past he to a flowry Mountain green, 
Which once smelt sweet, now stinks as odiously; 
This was that gift (if you the truth will have) 
That Constantine to good Sylvestro gave. 


In the preface to her Lexicon to the English 
Poetical Works of John Milton, Miss Laura E. 
Lockwood writes: “I have used the text of 
the Globe edition. I have added the 
bit of translation from Ariosto: 


And, to be short, at last his guide, etc., 


found in Of Reformation in England; this Mr. 
Masson omits.” Miss Lockwood refers only to 
the line which she quotes and the three follow- 
ing, for the four lines: 


Then past he to a flowry Mountain green, etc., 


appear in the Globe edition. It may be added 
that not only Masson in his various editions 
of Milton, but also other editors omit the first 
four lines. None that I have consulted gives 
any explanation except Todd who, in a note, 
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quotes from Warton: ‘Tickell and Fenton 
have added some lines from Harrington’s ver- 
sion,’ and adds: ‘The additions, which may 
be found in Tickell and Fenton, occur in Ton- 
son’s edition of 1713.’ Todd refers to the 
translation of the Orlando Furioso by Sir John 
Harrington published in 1591; a second edi- 
tior appeared in 1607, and a third in 1634. I 
have seen only the second. The eight lines in 
question are given by Harrington as follows: 


But to be short, at last his guide him brings, 
Unto a goodly valley, where he sees 

A mightie masse of things strangely confused, 
Things that on earth were lost, or were abused. 


Then by a faire greene mountaine he did passe, 
That once smelt sweet, but now it stinks perdye, 
This was that gift (be’t said without offence) 

That Constantin gave Silvester long since (34.72, 79). 


Harrington died in 1612, only four years 
after the birth of Milton; hence there is no 
possibility that Milton influenced the transla- 
tor’s work. Since the rendering of the last 
four lines given by Milton preserves the meter, 
the rhyme-scheme, and the beginnings of three 
of the lines of Harrington, it is probable that 
Milton, having taken the first four lines from 
Harrington, was unsatisfied with the second 
four, and revised them. The lines from 
Petrarch and Dante immediately preceding 
those from Ariosto in Of Reformation are un- 
questionably Milton’s own; indeed he says of 
the passage from Dante: ‘I will render it 
you in English blank Verse.’ 


ALLAN H. GILBERT. 
Cornell University. 


Tue Sprit INFINITIVE 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strs:—Jespersen rightly explains the split 
infinitive as the result of the linguistic instinct 
taking to to belong to the preceding verb rather 
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than to the infinitive (Growth and Structure of 
the English Language, p. 209). When Sweet 
(New English Grammar, 1864) compares it is 
necessary to clearly understand this point with 
the more usual it is necessary to understand this 
point clearly, he cannot mean that the end- 
position of the adverb has anything to do with 
the split infinitive. To clearly understand of 
course starts from the front-position clearly to 
understand. I believe that this shifting was 
favored by the analogy of the similar verbal 
group in clearly understanding. 

The split infinitive does not seem to occur in 
Danish or Norwegian. I have noted a few 
instances in the earlier writings of K. Hansun, 
but they may be considered as Americanisms. 
The construction is, however, very common in 
Swedish, at least in the literary language, and 
here it has attained a development which is 
quite unknown in English. What C. Alphonso 
Smith styles the short circuit in English syntax 
(Studies, pp. 32 ff.) would not tolerate such 
sentences as: med ytterlig forsiktighet och 
sharpblick lyckades dock Alfred att under flere 
dr halle nordménnen pa afstand och ett slut- 
tigen med samlad styrka tillfoga dem ett neder- 
lag, Lindeléf, Grunddragen i engelska sprakels 
ljind- och formlaéra 1895, p. 8: . . . “to 
during several years keep the Norsemen off 
and to at last with united forces defeat them ;” 
emellertid tenderar vil « denna punkt den 
allminna uppfattningen alltmera darhain att 
sdsom normalt riksspraks r betrakta det icke 
skorrande, A. Noreen, Vart sprak, I. p. 97: 

. to as the normal standard r consider ;” 
att dter med Tegnér och manga andra féorfat- 
tare fatta termen genue sa vidtstrickt 
liter sig vissetigen till néd géra 1 ib. V. p. 303: 
to like Tegnér and many other writers give the 
term genus such a wide application . . . is 
certainly possible. In the last instance att (to) 
does not depend on any verb, but the infinitive 
has front-position, as being the subject of the 
clause. 

A. TRAMPE BODTKER. 

University of Christiania, Norway. 


[Vol. xxvii, No. %. 


Tells His Tale 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Strs:—In his discussion of Milton’s line 
(L’Allegro 6%, “ And every shepherd tells his 
tale”) in The Nation for January 11, Pro- 
fessor Hart objects to the interpretation in the 
Ozford Dictionary. “Tells his tale,’ Pro- 
fessor Hart maintains, means: counts the num- 
ber of his sheep rather than tells his story, the 
interpretation preferred by the dictionary. The 
situation in Milton’s lines, he argues, is “ early 
morning, even daybreak: 

Right against the eastern gate, 

Robed in flames and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight; 
While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe 


And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale, etc., etc. 


In other words,” he continues, “the plough- 
man, the milkmaid, the mower are at work, 
but the shepherds (note Milton’s ‘every’) get 
together and exchange stories! Can we imagine 
this at sunrise?” 

It seems that we must imagine this situation 
in another of Milton’s early poems, which, curi- 
ously enough, no one, so far as I know, has 
cited in the course of this argument. Lines 
85-92 of On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity 
read : 

The shepherds on the lawn, 

Or ere the point of dawn, 

Sat simply chatting in a rustic row; 

Full little thought they than 

That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly come to live with them below: 

Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep 

Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep. 


The fact that all this was in “the winter 
wild” when Nature had hidden “her guilty 
front with innocent snow” inakes it difficult, 
one must admit, to imagine that shepherds 
with ordinary common sense would engage in 
such a performance; but I suppose we must 
imagine it, unless we change chatting to 
chattering. 


J. W. RANKIN. 
Columbia, Mo. 
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A SyntacticaL NOTE ON sich nennen 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. © 

Strs:—The German construction of sich 
nennen followed by the nominative case has 
sometimes been considered incorrect. It may 
therefore serve a purpose to show its compara- 
tive frequency. 

In the Schlegel-Tieck translation of Shakes- 
peare we find this construction frequently; cf. 
Der Widerspenstigen Zihmung, Einleitung: 


Seid ihr mein Weib und nennt mich nicht mein 
Mann? 


and Act 4, Se. 5: 


Das trifft sich gut, fiir deinen Sohn am besten; 
Und nach Verwandtschaft nun wie nach dem Alter 
Mag ich dich jetzt geliebter Vater nennen. 


Other references are given in various diction- 
aries (Grimm, Sanders), and in some Gram- 
mars (Curme, for example) ; in short, the con- 
struction is sanctioned by good authority. 


R. PRICE. 
State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 


CONCERNING A PASSAGE IN GOETHE’S 


Hermann und Dorothea 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Strs:—The fine opening passage to the 
eighth canto of Goethe’s Hermann und Doro- 
thea seems to have been misunderstood not only 
by one of our American editors of the epic but 
also by Ellen Frothingham in her well-known 
translation of the poem, the version which is 
included in the Harvard Classics. 

Goethe’s hero and heroine, as we read, walk 
together 


“entgegex der sinkenden Sonne, 
Die in Wolken sich tief, gewitterdrohend verhiillte, 
Aus dem Schleier, bald hier bald dort, mit gliihenden 
Blicken 
Strahlend tiber das Feld die ahnungsvolle Beleuch- 
tung.” 
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The point at issue is the meaning of Blicken; 
this word surely does not here signify “ inter- 
mittent flashes of lightning.” What the poet 
had in mind is this: the setting sun, through 
rifts in the gathering storm clouds, shoots out 
over the darkening landscape its last slanting 
rays, thus producing the ominous light or 
illumination (ahnungsvolle Beleuchtung). A 
grammatical analysis of the passage, to say 
nothing of further considerations, forbids any 
other interpretation; moreover, a parallel use 
of Blick is to be found in the poet’s Tasso, his 
Wilhelm Meister and his Wahlverwandtschaf- 
ten. And to the writer’s knowledge over half a 
dozen other authors from Hartmann von Aue 
down to Gottfried Keller employ the word in 
connection with the sun. 

In conclusion it may be interesting to note 
that the following passages in Milton and 
Thomson present a picture which reminds one, 
in a general way, of the natural phenomenon 
depicted in ‘the Goethean lines above. In 
Milton we read— 


“ As, when from mountain-tops the dusky clouds 
Ascending, while the North-wind sleeps, o’erspread 
Heaven’s cheerful face, the louring element 
Scowls o’er the darkened landskip snow or shower, 
If chance the radiant sun, with farewell sweet, 
Extend his evening beam.” 

(Paradise Lost.) 


And in his Seasons Thomson tells us how 


“the downward sun 
Looks out, effulgent, from amid the flush 
Of broken clouds.” 


C. H. IpersHorr. 
University of Wisconsin. 


BRIEF MENTION 


The English Language, by Logan Pearsall 
Smith (London, Williams and Norgate; New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., 1912). Here are 
nine well composed chapters introducing the 
general reader to some of the most important 
aspects of the subject. The writer is well 
equipped in knowledge and treats his topics 
with philosophic insight. His style is clear, 
and his sincerity of purpose restrains him from 
obscuring doctrine with a pedantic display of 
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details. In a book so limited in size and so 
specifically addressed to the non-technical 
reader no topic can be treated exhaustively ; 
but under these restraints, Mr. Smith has suc- 
ceeded in giving a lucid account of events of 
history and of linguistic processes. One of the 
most important questions discussed in the first 
chapter is thus wisely answered, “the disap- 
—— of grammatical forms is not a loss, 

ut a gain,” with this comment, “ Simplicity 
of language is, in fact, like other kinds of sim- 
plicity, a product of high civilization, not a 
primitive condition; and the advance of analy- 
sis, the creation of words expressing abstract 
relations, is one of the most remarkable tri- 
umphs of the human intellect.” “ Foreign Ele- 
ments ” are well defined, with the omission, 
however, of the influence of French on prepo- 
sitional phrases and idiomatic uses of many 
verbs. In the chapter on “ Word-making,” an 
overstatement is committed in the words “ and 
we find, perhaps, the most vivid and idiomatic 
of English compounds in words of abuse and 
contempt like lickspittle, skinflint, swillpot, 
spitfire. This form or method of composition 
is very restricted in English, and it is derived 
from the French. There is also overstatement 
or too partial statement, if not serious error, in 
the contention that in the older language the ap- 
peal was “to the imagination and feelings rather 
than to the intellect” (p. 84), whereas the pres- 
ent demand is to a corresponding degree “ for 
clearness of thought and precise definition in 
language rather than for emotional power” (p. 
60), because “modern language is for pur- 
poses of use not beauty ” (p. 97), since “ science 
cares for nothing about emotion or vivid pre- 
sentation” (pp. 124-5). It is the philosophic 
side of the subject that receives most attention, 
and the reader will be stimulated to reflect on 
the ‘date of words,’ on the conditions .under 
which some words have fallen into disuse and 
others have become customary. The writer 
deals with the “mental atmosphere” of the 
successive epochs of the language with marked 
earnestness and a welcome touch of enthusiasm. 
To observe with him the changes in use of this 
word ‘enthusiasm’ (p. 242), for example, is 
one of the many lessons he would teach. The 
book is to be commended as a treatise in which 
political history and changes in thought and 
culture are suggestively considered with refer- 
ence to influence on the language. 


Raccoltina Scolastica is the title of a new 
series of annotated texts published by M. 
Quidde at Trieste, under the general direction 
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of G. Vidossich. The series is auspiciously 
opened with Goldoni’s Il Bugiardo, edited by 
Dr. E. Maddalena of Vienna, one of the most 
learned and enthusiastic authorities on the life 
and works of Goldoni. His notes not only ex- 
plain the difficulties of the text, but furnish 
much information about the relation of this 
play to Goldoni’s other comedies, and about the 
language and customs of Venice in the eigh- 
teenth century. As the dramatist states in his 
Mémoires, the subject of the play was suggested 
to him by Corneille’s Le Menteur, which he had 
seen acted in Italian; but he follows the French 
work only in a few scenes and in the general 
lines of some of the characters, combining into 
a consistent plot his reminiscences of Corneille 
and elements derived from other sources or 
from his own imagination. Not all readers 
will agree with Dr. Maddalena that 7 Bugiardo 
is “ per arguzia e movimento ben superiore al 
Menteur ;”’ but it is well worth reading for its 
own sake, and as an interesting specimen of 
Goldoni’s style at the time when he was gradu- 
ally breaking away from the conventional and 
inartistic comedy of masks. Four of the masks, 
including two who speak in dialect, Pantalone 
and Arlecchino, still appear among the char- 
acters; but the author shows his growing inde- 
pendence by carefully individualizing them. 
Altogether the text is very useful for studying 
different aspects of Goldoni’s work. 


K. McK. 


The “ deuxiéme édition revue et complétée ” 
of Volume I of Lanson’s indispensable Manuel 
bibliographique de la littérature frangaise 
(Hachette, 1911) is simply a reprint of the 
first edition, with the addition, on loose leaves, 
of the eight pages of corrections which had al- 
ready been furnished to subscribers to the 
whole work. 


Professor Colbert Searles has recently issued, 
in the Stanford University Publications, a cata- 
logue of the library of Jean Chapelain. The 
books which constituted it have long since been 
scattered, and the present catalogue was pre- 
pared from a manuscript list of their titles 
preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale. It is 
of interest as showing the works that were 
included in what was doubtless one of the 
best stocked private libraries of the seventeenth 
century. 
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